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"The Finest In The Field!” 
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Donald C. Skrinar, founder and Na- 
tional Director of “Little Guys”, re- 
ports it’s amazing how Hillyard fin- 
ishes stand up under the beating of 
an all-round recreational program. 
The 1957 National Little Guys Tour- 
nament was played in Oak Terrace 
Gym, Highwood, Ill—on a Hillyard 
finished floor! 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. 

Please have the Hillyard “Maintaineer” survey my gym floor and 
show me how easily | can change over to a TROPHY “Finish for 
Champions”. 


Name. 





Address. 
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Hats off to some magnificent “Little Guys” — 
the Highwood, IIl., team, winner of the 1957 
National Little Guys Basketball Championship. 
This league limits players to ages 9-12, and height 
of 5-ft. or under. The court measures 55x40, 
basket height is 8, feet, and quarters are 


6 minutes each. 
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Basketball’s 1957 World Champions, the 
Boston Celtics. Their home court, Boston Gardens, 
is—naturally enough—another Hillyard-finished 
floor! The Celtics’ Promotion Manager, Bill 
Mokray, reports that Hillyard is the one finish 
which meets all requirements for a fast-action, 
no-glare playing surface. 


The Hillyard Maintaineer® is 
“en your staff not your payroll” 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Passaic, N. J. 
San Jose, Calif. 
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Wilson Football Hel- 
mets are all new! De- 
Te latte Mmelale MM urelilencela it g-te| 
by craftsmen closest to the 
game. 


New Etholite, the first 
plastic specifically devel- 
vo) of -Yo Mo) mm roceliotel Mal] ty 
provides greatest player 
edge} (Yel flolamolalemeelai role molt] ce 
ability without sacrifice of 
comfort or style. 


New Etholite is tough and 
light—and is now avail- 
fol ol (Malai oLel ial oXeLeoKel-To Mel are! 


suspension type helmets— 


now offered for the first 
time by Wilson! 
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3 New Models to Choose From 


Ask your Wilson representative about these revolutionary new 
helmets—look at them—try them. Whichever your choice you'll be right 
because all three are tops in protection! 





WP Fully padded suspension helmet with new Etholite plastic shell. 
Patented composite padding (airlite cellular and latex foam rubber). 
Snap out ear padding. 


WS Suspension helmet offers the advantage of being very light with 
full ventilation. Etholite plastic assures confidence building protec- 
tion plus long lasting beauty! 


RP Exclusive one-piece molded Rubber Plastic shell. Jmproved pro- 
tection with same patented composite padding as WP model. 


They're new—So Naturally They're Wilson! 


Win With Wihon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 











CAMPUS CLOSE-UP - - - 





Students enter Clarkson College’s main building, constructed in 1896 and now known as “Old Main”. 
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CLARKSON 
COLLEGE 


Potsdam, N. Y. 


By BETTY BADERMAN 


ae SINCE ITS FOUNDING IN 1896, Clarkson College 
has had two major traditions: one, that it gives 
its students a fundamental education rather than 
specialized or vocational training; and the other, that 
as a privately-endowed technological institution lo- 
cated in a rural community it has certain distinct ad- 
vantages to offer. 

The College was founded as a memorial to Thomas 
S. Clarkson by his three sisters, Elizabeth, Frederica 
and Lavinia. Born in New York City in 1837, Thomas 
Clarkson became a leading citizen and businessman in 
northern New York. He believed that the most useful 
form of service was to help others to develop the best 


DR. WILLIAM G. VAN NOTE, President 


in themselves. He spent much of his life in practicing 
this philosophy and he long cherished a plan to es- 
tablish an institution to serve youth. It was after his 
death that his three sisters founded Clarkson College 
of Technology. 

The philosophy of Thomas Clarkson has continued 
to influence the personality of Clarkson College down 
through the more than sixty years of its existence. 
The basic aims of the founders have not been changed. 
As stated in the first catalog of the College, they 
were: (Continued on next page) 


Snell Hall, now undergoing extensive renovation, will soon house all Clarkson’s administrative offices. 
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Clarkson is 18 miles from the Canadian 
border where hockey is the national sport. 
The local youngsters of Potsdam gain an 
early interest in this sport and members 
of the college staff are active in the 
Potsdam Pee Wee Hockey League, giving 
special instruction to youngsters. Here, 
Tommy Meeker, former Clarkson star 
and coach of last year’s freshman team, 
instructs the son of a Clarkson alumnus, 
Jim Smith °39. Tommy’s brother, Howie, 
is coach of the Toronto Maple Leafs. 


CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 


(Continued from page 7) 


“. . to carry out his (Thomas S. 


Clarkson’s) wish to aid young men... 
who show a desire to aid themselves... 


by giving instruction in such subjects 
as are found to develop the qualities 
of self-reliance, sound judgment and 


logical reasoning. There should be add- 
ed to the scientific and technical stud- 
ies, which tend to make men resolute, 
exact and strong, at least a moderate 
amount of cultural studies, which tend 
to make men liberal.” 

Clarkson develops scientists, engi- 
neers and administrators. The College 
fosters among its students a _ profes- 
sional point of view — honesty of pur- 
pose, a sense of responsibility, respect 
for facts and truth. And, since profes- 
sional men deal with people as well as 
material things, Clarkson gives con- 
siderable attention to subjects designed 
to develop sound human relations. 

As the founders of Clarkson were 
deeply interested in the education of 
the whole person, so are the faculty 
and administration of the College to- 
day. The relationship between faculty 
and student is exceptionally close. 
Classes are small. The teaching is in- 





Clarkson Golden Knight sextet in its tournament game against Colorado College at 
the Broadmoor Ice Palace, Colorado Springs, Colo. Goalie Eddie MacDonald received 
honor of being named to All-Tourney team. No. 12 is Capt. Eddie Rowe, All-American. 
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HANK HODGES, Athletic Director 


formal and planned to encourage stu- 
dent participation. In the laboratories 
students carry on experiments them- 
selves rather than watch others do 
them. 

Having grown up with the communi- 
ty of Potsdam, the College enjoys a 
friendly relationship with its residents. 
To the residents of Potsdam, Clarkson 
and the neighboring State University 
Teachers College are very much a part 
of their community. Here genuine 
friendships develop between citizens 
and students. Clarkson becomes, in fact, 
“a home away from home,” as students 
assume community responsibilities as 
though they were year-around resi- 
dents of the village. This unique en- 
vironment is as much a part of Clark- 
son as its classrooms, laboratories and 
methods of instruction. 

The College’s curricula in chemical, 
civil, electrical and mechanical engi- 
neering are fully accredited by the En- 
gineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment. Its curriculum in chemistry 
is accredited by the American Chemi- 
cal Society. Graduates of the business 
administration department who have 
majored in accounting are eligible to 
take the New York State examination 
for certified public accountants. In ad- 
dition, the College is accredited by the 
Middle State Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the United 
States Civil Service Commission and 
the New York State Board of Regents. 

Since 1948 five new buildings have 
been completed or added to the Main 
Campus as a part of the College’s de- 
velopment program. 

Through the generosity of Miss An- 
nie Clarkson, a niece of the founders, 
the College acquired the Clarkson fam- 


The Clarkson Alumni Memorial Gymna- 
sium was opened in the fall of 1955. 
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Clarkson’s Athletic Staff — Left to right: Philip Ryan, Alden Chadwick, John Hantz, 


Henry Hodge. 


ily estate comprising over six hundred 
acres bordering the Raquette River and 
overlooking the village. Located on the 
Hill Campus are the College’s dormi- 
tories; Holcroft and Woodstock, former 
Clarkson family homes; faculty homes 
and the College’s athletic facilities. 

Snell Athletic Field, presented to the 
College by Bertrand H. Snell, former 
minority leader of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, contains baseball dia- 
monds, a playing field, tennis courts 
and a grandstand. Clarkson home hock- 
ey games are played in the indoor 
arena also located on the Hill Campus. 
The arena was opened for public in- 
spection on Christmas Eve of 1938, and 
the first game played in it took place 
on January 2, 1939. At that time, 
Clarkson enrollment of 572 was one of 
the smallest colleges in the United 
States boasting its own hockey arena. 

Artificial ice was installed in the 
arena in 1952. This permits use for 
skating and ice sports from November 
to March. The remainder of the year, 
the arena is used for indoor sports 
as well as yearly college functions such 
as commencement. 


Athletic facilities were greatly ex- 
panded in the fall of 1955 with the 
completion of the Alumni War Memo- 
rial Gymnasium. The playing area of 
the gymnasium is 100 x 150 feet. The 
floor is large enough to provide three 
separate basketball courts which may 
be used simultaneously for intramurals. 
The building has showers and dressing 
room facilities for use by students, the 
varsity and visiting teams, laundry 
rooms, staff offices, trainer’s room, one 
classroom and a ticket office. 


Clarkson has an enrollment of 1350 
men. The ever-increasing demands of 
rising student enrollment are being 
carefully considered. The influx of per- 


Intramural volleyball being played in 
Clarkson Alumni Memorial Gymnasium. 
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sonnel for the great St. Lawrence Sea- 
way and Power Projects nearby also 
presents a housing problem which has 
been alleviated in part by additional 
dormitories and faculty housing. 

The College strives to offer curricula 
which will best meet the needs of busi- 
ness and industry. In 1951 the curri- 
culum in physics was initiated and in 
1953 the curriculum in industrial dis- 
tribution was started. 

The Division of Research and In- 
dustrial Service is playing a steadily 
increasing role in Clarkson’s efforts to 
aid industry. Already using its facili- 
ties are the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the National Science Foundation 
and the Research Corporation. 

For a number of years, Clarkson has 
carried the College’s resources to adults 
in the North Country through exten- 
sion programs. Last fall a graduate 
program for employees of the Alumi- 
num Company of America at Massena, 
N. Y., was instituted. 

Clarkson has acquired a fine educa- 
tional reputation which has brought in- 

(Continued on page 30) 


Coach Bill Harrison with Clarkson’s All- 
American hockey players and third place 
trophy won at 1957 NCAA Tourney. Left 
is Goalie Eddie MacDonald of Ottawa, 
Ont. Right is Eddie Rowe, first line cen- 
ter, from Cornwall, Ont. 
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Capt. Dave Olmsted (15) demonstrates 
play which made him a star with the 
Golden Knight quintet. 
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“HEAP O' WINNING!" 


By DWIGHT KEITH 
(With Apologies to Edgar A. Guest.) 


It takes a heap o’ winning at a place to make it home, 

A heap o’ Conference titles — or else ye’ll have to roam 

From school to school in smaller leagues, afore ye ever find 

Another job half as good as the one ye ieft behind. 

Ye better get those touchdowns, and get ’em early in the game, 

So the crowd can settle back and ye won't have to take the 
blame 

For a fourth-quarter rally falling short by an extra point, 

And be torn apart by howling wolves, limb from body — joint 
by joint. 


A coaching job ain’t a thing ye can sign for in a minute — 

Afore it’s yours, there’s got t’be a lot of scoring in it. 

Ye’ve got to show some fancy plays, with tricky fakes and 
spinners — 

Ye’ve got to win — the hungry wolves don’t howl at steady 
winners. 

Ye’ve got to bring in players who can punt and pass and run, 

And give ’em fat “inducements,” but say they play for fun — 

For it’s true at any college wherever you may roam, 

It takes a heap o’ winning at a place to make it home. 


If you’re a coach at Alabama, you just must beat Tennessee, 
And you've got to outscore Vandy, if you’re coaching old 
U. T. — 


You’ve got to tame the Bayou Bengals, if you’re the mentor 
at Tulane — 

And a loss to Georgia ruins the coach from the “Village of 
the Plain” — 

If old “State” claims your service, and you want to live in 
bliss, 

You'd better wear those touchdown togs the day you meet 
“Ole Miss” — 

For the song on every campus that resounds to Heaven’s dome 

“It takes a heap o’ winning at a place to make it home!” 


“Wreck Tech,” is sung at Georgia — a favorite theme I’m 
told — 

And “T’ heck with Georgia,” responds the men who wear the 
white and gold. 

Duke must beat the “Tarheels” and N.C. must beat the 
“Blue” — 

They all cannot be winners, so what’s a coach to do? 

Bathe in Benzoin Compound to toughen up your hide; 

And, too, it helps a lot to have the best boys on your side — 

For this motto you will find on every college dome — 

“It takes a heap o’ winning at this place to make it home!” 
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COACH & ATHLETE Provides: 
(1) Technical Articles — A professional aid to hes, officials and 
trainers. 


(2) Feature Stories on High Schools and Colleges — Of great 
interest to administrators, alumni and friends of the school. 





(3) 7 Summaries — Providing an authoritative record source 
or high school and college conferences. 


(4) Miscellaneous Feature Material — Appealing to sports fans 
as well as coaches, officials and players. 


COACH & ATHLETE Advocates: 


(1) Fair play 

(2) Clean speech 

(3) Sound scholarship 

(4) Well-rounded athletic 
programs 


(5) Christian principles 


(6) High standard of 
sportsmanship and eth- 
ics by coaches, players, 
officials and fans. 
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University of Pittsburgh’s Doctor Backs gather in a Chemistry Lab to try to solve a 
problem. These four boys will try to operate on ten lines this season. 
The players from left to right are: Jim Theodore, Dick Bowen, Andy Sepsi and 


Bill Kaliden. 





At Pitt this fall, three Pre-Med stu- 
dents are in the starting backfield. 
A fourth boy who is undecided between 
Pre-Medicine and Pre-Dentistry will 
see lots of action. 

Bill Kaliden, a junior from Indus- 
trial Homestead, will be the quarter- 
back. Bill has received 16 A’s and three 
B’s in two years. He is sure to be a Phi 
Beta Kappa before he graduates. His 
dad is an immigrant from Greece. 

Jim Theodore of Wilmerding will be 
the starting right halfback. Theodore, 
whose parents are immigrants from 
Bulgaria, earned 20 A’s, 4 B’s and 4 C’s 
in three years of study. Many of these 
courses included labs. His mother was a 


science teacher in Bulgaria. 

Dick Bowen of Duquesne will be the 
starting fullback. Dick’s father has 
worked in the steel mills for nearly 
thirty years. A very religious boy, Bo- 
wen lives in Duquesne. 

Sophomore Andy Sepsi will probably 
not be in the starting lineup but be- 
fore he graduates, he might become one 
of Pitt’s greatest backs. Sepsi hails 
from Brownsville. His dad is assistant 
football coach and head baseball coach 
at California State Teachers College. 

Theodore, Bowen and Kaliden live 
within a radius of six miles of each 
other. It is doubtful if any of these 
four boys would have been able to at- 
tend college if it were not for football. 
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feature material for sport fans. 
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subscribe to- COACH & ATHLET 
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the new sport sock that 
stretches to fit any foot 





size 10 to 13. 














x 
A Soft, springy, ab- 


sorbent Wigwams provide 
the foot comfort needed 
for top performance. No 
binding, bunching or chaf- 
ing... they're STA-SIZED 
—won't shrink below the 
knitted size. At leading 


dealers everywhere. 
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PULLING LINEMAN 


MAJORITY of college football 
teams have adopted the split “T” 
formation as their offensive weapon 
and use their linemen only on straight 
ahead and cross blocking maneuvers. 
I believe it is more interesting foot- 
ball for the spectators to see linemen 
pulling out of the line to trap de- 
fensive linemen, block defensive ends 
and lead interference. The linemen 
must have agility, speed and power to 
lead a ball carrier. It also takes a 
great deal of coaching and patience to 
get them to execute these skills. 

Since the two platoon system has 
been ruled out by the National Col- 
legiate Football Rules Committee, I 
feel the coaches think they do not have 
time to teach their linemen to pull out 
of the line. They used to have more 
time, as they could have their offensive 
and defensive units. I am very happy 
here at the University that Head Coach 
Ray Eliot believes in pulling our line- 
men on offensive plays. It leads to 
more open football. 

We use offensive formations that 
make it essential for all the linemen, 
especially the offensive tackles and 
guards to pull out of the line. They 
must also be able to execute all the 
various types of blocks. In order to do 
all of these maneuvers, we first teach 
them a good offensive stance. 

The offensive stance we teach is one 
which we feel permits the linemen to 
feel comfortable and to be able to 
move in all directions with balance, 
speed and power. : 

In the offensive stance we use a 
three point stance with the feet placed 
between eighteen and _ twenty-four 
inches apart and staggered. We do not 
prefer either foot being back but when 
the right hand is down, the right toe 
is even with the heel of the left foot 
and the left forearm rests on the thigh 
or knee of the left leg. When the left 
hand is down, the left foot is back, 
and the right forearm rests on the 
thigh or knee of the right leg. The 
weight is distributed evenly on the 
balls of both feet with some weight 
slightly forward on the hand that is 
down. The toes and knees should be 
pointed straight ahead and the arm 
down corresponding to the rear foot 
should be dropped straight from the 
shoulder to the ground and slightly to 
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By BURT INGWERSEN 


Line Coach, University of Illinois 


j ff Ay g 
Burt Ingwersen, Illinois’ firey line 


coach, is one of four Illinois athletes of 
all time to earn nine Varsity letters. He 
starred in football, basketball, and base- 
ball in 1918-19-20. 

His professional career includes 22 
years of coaching experience in inter- 
collegiate football plus service in World 
War II, when he joined the Illini staff in 
October of 1945. 

Burt was freshman football and base- 
ball coach at Illinois 1920-24; head foot- 
ball coach at Iowa 1924-31; line coach 
at Louisiana State 1931-35; line coach 
at Northwestern 1935-43. As a lieutenant 
commander in the U. S. Navy, he coached 
football and served as athletic director 
at North Carolina Pre-Flight, Chapel Hill. 





the inside of the knee. The head should 
be up, eyes straight ahead, bull-neck, 
shoulders in a horizontal plan, hips 
slightly lower than the shoulders and 
back straight. The linemen use this 
stance for all plays and must be ready 
and alert to perform their duty and 
not give any tipoffs. 

In all of our breakdown drills in 
teaching the offensive linemen their 
fundamentals we always use our start- 
ing signal and generally have a quar- 
terback call the cadence. A good offen- 
sive lineman must get off with the 
ball or signal. 

If the lineman’s right foot is back 
and he is pulling out to the right, he 
should push off the knuckles or fin- 
gers of his right hand and at the same 











time practically pivot on the heel of 
his right foot and pivot on the ball of 
his left foot. As the lineman makes 
this pivot, he should swing his left 
arm and left hip around and keep his 
body low over the thigh of his right 
leg. By pivoting, pushing off the ball 
of his left foot and swinging the body 
around, he gets the speed that is neces- 
sary in pulling. The toes of his right 
foot should be pointing down the line 
of scrimmage and in the direction he 
is going. While running he should have 
his head up, good control of his body 
and use his arms like a sprinter in 
track. Speed is so important because 
they do not want to slow up the ball 
carrier. 

When going to the left and the line- 
man has his left foot forward, he will 
give four to six inches from the line 
of scrimmage while making the pivot 
with his left foot. 

A lineman pulling out of the line to 
block a defensive end should run as 
close to the line of scrimmage as pos- 
sible. By staying close he has an ex- 
cellent chance to block the end. It is 
necessary for the offensive lineman to 
get an angle on the defensive end if 
he expects to block him. 

The defensive end may wait on the 
line of scrimmage, charge straight 
across, come in at about a forty-five 
degree angle, or drive down the line 
very tightly, as a five-man line end. 

When the end waits on the line of 
scrimmage the pulling lineman stays 
close to the line, drives through the 
hole and blocks the end with his out- 
side shoulder so his head will be be- 
tween the defensive end and ball car- 
rier. As he approaches the defensive 
end, he should keep his head up, 
square his shoulders, spread his feet 
and drop his hips so he can uncoil and 
block the end with some power. We 
try to get the blocker to hit with his 
right shoulder and right leg forward 
or vice versa as we feel it gives him 
more power. As soon as he gets con- 
tact with the defensive end, he should 
follow through with short choppy 
steps and be alert to go into a reverse 
body block. 

If the defensive end comes straight 
across the line of scrimmage or comes 
in fast at a forty-five degree angle, 
the pulling lineman still runs close to 
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the line of scrimmage. In this case 
the blocking lineman takes his usual 
path and at the last moment steps at 
the defensive end and uses a reverse 
head shoulder block, aiming at his 
stomach and driving hard. 

When the defensive end drives down 
the line of scrimmage like in the tight 
five-man line defense we generally 
have the pulling lineman block the 
end in with a long body block or 
block him in with a near shoulder 
block. 

It is necessary for a pulling line- 
man who blocks the linebackers to 
gain depth on his third and fourth 
steps so he can make the turn to go 
through the hole and lead the ball car- 
rier. The lineman makes the turn by 
dropping his inside shoulder and cut- 
ting off his outside foot. He tries to 
cut straight into the hole so he can 
block the linebacker whether he is in- 
side directly in front or on the onside 
of the hole. We always use straight 
shoulder blocks on the linebackers so 
we might be able to drive through 
and open up the hole. 

In executing a trap block we have 
our pulling linemen, when blocking to 
the right, take a short step back with 
their right foot with the toe of the 
right foot pointing towards the op- 
ponent he is going to block. As he 
makes this move he should also slight- 


ly turn his body to the right with his 
head up. On the second step, he steps 
off with his rear foot into the line of 
scrimmage, which enables him to get 
an inside angle on the man to be 
trapped. One never knows if the de- 
fensive man is going to charge or wait 
on the line of scrimmage. We always 
try to use the shoulder block when 
trapping and also keep our head be- 
tween the opponent and the ball car- 
rier. Whenever the defensive lineman 
penetrates deep across the line of 
scrimmage we use a reverse head 
shoulder block. It is essential that the 
trapper must have good balance, 
speed, feet spread, a good follow 
through with short choppy steps and 
the desire, courage and confidence to 
block. 

On wide plays around the defensive 
ends, the pulling linemen must have 
good speed in order to stay in front 
of the ball carrier. It is necessary that 
they run in a certain path and know 
which defensive man to block. In or- 
der to accomplish this maneuver, they 
must run the play daily and repeated- 
ly against the various defenses. This is 
done in group drills without the backs. 

It is rather difficult to get the pull- 
ing linemen to block anyone after they 
get around the defensive end. The com- 
mon fault is to pass up one defensive 
man and get the next one. Sometimes 


I wonder if they are running with their 
eyes open. I have spent many a night 
wondering how I could get the ball to 
the pulling lineman as they seem to 
get down the field with the ball car- 
rier tackled on the line of scrimmage. 

We have all our linemen practice 
daily exercises in order to build up 
their physical strength. It is very im- 
portant that they build up their legs, 
arms, shoulders and neck muscles. 
Simple exercises such as push-ups and 
chinning bars help build up the shoul- 
ders, chest, back and arms. In order 
to build up the neck we use the wres- 
tlers’ bridge. 

After the exercises we take about 
ten minutes for agility drills. In these 
drills we develop speed, reaction co- 
ordination and control of their body. 
We feel that all of these maneuvers 
have helped tremendously in develop- 
ing fast, hard-charging pulling line- 
men. 
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OFFENSE AGAINST THE PRESS 


By BOB VANATTA 


Basketball Coach, Memphis State University 


ODERN DAY BASKETBALL has seen a 

big increase in various types of 

press defenses. That is, either the full 

court, three-fourth court, or half court 

press. It is important that we are pre- 

pared with a set plan of operation 

against such defenses. If not, a good 
lead will melt away fast. 

In the accompanying diagrams we 
have set up definite principals to com- 
bat such defenses. Most pressure de- 
fenses want the opposition to throw 
the long pass, or put themselves in a 
position whereby the defense is able 
to “two-time” the man with the ball, 
such as the man with the ball being 
forced to the side line, where it is 
easier to double up, with the help of 
the side line. Therefore, it is important 
that we do not throw a long pass, un- 
less the defense has let an offensive 
man get completely free behind the 
defense for a sure two points. 

The short, snappy pass is in order 
and, of course, the cross court pass is 
always dangerous against the press de- 
fenses. Again the ball should be kept 
away from the side line as much as 
possible, so that the side line cannot be 
used in doubling up by the defense. 

We have two objectives when work- 
ing against a press defense. One, of 
course, is to bring the ball across the 
10-second line, before the time limit is 
up, and to go into our offensive pattern. 
Second, to score against the press. 
Therefore, when we set up our various 
patterns against the defense we are 
actually setting up a floor length pat- 
tern, that is, from end line to end line. 
Of course, there are some reservations 
to the second objective. For example, 
we may not want to lose possession of 
the ball; therefore, we fall back to the 
first objective, that is, to move the ball 
across the 10-second line and go into 
the freeze game. 

The pattern, which I have presented 
in this article, is one we have used with 
success in years past. I would like to 
impress upon the reader, however, that 
one pattern is not enough, as there are 
several different types of press defenses. 

In diagram #1 you will see the place- 
ment of the men. It is important that 
the ball be put in play just as fast as 
possible after the free throw or field 
goal, as too much time will permit the 
defense to organize and, once the de- 
fense has their men placed as they want 
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Bob Vanatta ended his first year at 
Memphis State University, with a 24 win 
and 6 loss record, also the runner-up in 
the national invitation tournament in 
Madison Square Garden last March. He 
has an 11-year college coaching record of 
235 wins, and 74 losses, for a .760 win 
percentage, which is one of the highest in 
college coaching, of those coaches who 
have coached 10 years or more. 

Vanatta came to Memphis State Uni- 
versity from Bradley U., where he de- 
veloped the team that won the N.I.T. in 
New York last March. 

Before coaching at Bradley Univer- 
sity, he coached basketball, and helped 
in football at the U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point, New York, where they en- 
joyed one of the best years in Academy 
History in basketball, with a 15 and 7 
record, including the all-important win 
over Navy in the final game. 

Vanatta went to West Point from 
Southwest Missouri State College, Spring- 
field, Missouri, where his teams won the 
NAIA Tournament in Kansas City two suc- 
cessive years, the only time in the history 
of the tournament this has been done. 
One of the highlights while at Southwest 
Missouri State was to win a game in the 
semi-finals of the NAIA with only four 
men against five. This situation came 
about with three minutes left in the game 
and the score tied. His team out scored 
the opposition 12 points to 6 points, play- 
ing four men against five. 

Before Southwest Missouri State he 
coached at Central College, Fayette, Mis- 
souri, winning three conference titles out 
of four, and playing in the NAIA Tour- 
nament two of those years. 

Other coaching jobs have been at Colo- 
rado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colo.; Kemper Military Academy, Boon- 
ville, Missouri; Senior High School, 
Springfield, Missouri and Boonville, Mis- 
souri High School. 





them, your job to crack it is made 
tougher. Number 1 has the ball out of 
bounds. Number 2 is about at the head 


of the free throw circle, half way be- 
tween the center of the key hole, and 
the side line. Number 3 is straight be- 
hind number 2, about six feet from the 
10-second line. Number 4 is located to 
the right of the free throw circle, with 
number 5 behind him about 10 feet. 
Numbers 1, 4 and 5 are in a straight 
line, and numbers 1, 2 and 3 are on a 
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straight line. Numbers 3 and 5 should 
be the better ball handlers, while num- 
bers 2 and 4 should be the bigger, or 
post men. 

Diagram #2 — On a signal, number 2 
rear screens for number 3, who drives 
towards the ball, and receives from 
number 1, if open. In the meantime, 
number 2 drives hard straight down 


‘the floor to just inside the free-throw 


line, comes to a one-two stop, and 
starts to retrack his steps. Upon re- 
ceiving the ball, number 3 may hand 
off to number 1, or fake to number 1 and 
drive away from him. Number 4 and 5 
move fast to the far end of the floor, so 
as to not crowd the half of the court. 
Number 5 may linger around the 10- 
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second line in case numbers 1 or 2 
need help. 

Diagram #3 — In case number 3 is 
not open, number 4 has held his guard 
a couple of seconds, then rear screens 
for number 5. This timing is so that 
both numbers 3 and 5 will not come 
into the receiving area at the same 
time. Number 5, if open receives the 
ball from number 1. Number 4 drives 
to the far end of the floor as number 2 
did in diagram 2. Number 5 may pass 
to number 1, or fake to him and drive 
away from number 1. Remember, not 
too close to the side line with the ball. 
Numbers 2 and 3 move up court, with 
number 3 lingering around the 10- 
second line to help. 

Diagram #4 — When the pattern is 
used as a scoring play, one option would 
be number 3 returns the ball to num- 
ber 1: Number 1 drives, crosses the 10- 
second line, and hits number 2 with a 
fast pass. A lob pass is dangerous. Num- 
ber 1 and number 3 then create a split- 
the-post-play for a scoring attempt. 
The option may be worked to the other 
side. 
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COACHING THE COLLEGE FRESHMAN TEAM 


By FRANK McGUIRE 


Basketball Coach, University of North Carolina 


HE PLAYER is the essence. First of all 

you must have the players and then, 
after you get the ones that you want, 
you must give them the best coaching 
that you are capable of giving. It is this 
we try to do at the University of North 
Carolina. 

The first phase of our work is done 
in the basketball office where the player 
is interviewed and he fills out an in- 
formation form which gives the perti- 
nent data concerning himself. This form 
will tell us just about how much ex- 
perience a player has before he comes 
to us. 

The personal file that we have col- 
lected on this boy during his high 
school career, in the form of newspaper 
clippings and special writeups, adds to 
this information. 

Now we are ready to start coaching 
the player on the first day of practice 
which is October 15th. Here is a list of 
phases of basketball that we attempt 
to teach before the season begins: 

FUNDAMENTALS: Ball handling drills, 
including medicine ball, handball drills. 
We begin with a criss-cross drill at one 
end of the court, first with the medicine 
ball and then with regular basketball; 
dribbling races from one basket to an- 
other, which gives the players competi- 
tion and at the same time improves his 
dribbling. Lay up drills from both sides 
of the court and then down the middle 
at both baskets. 

PASSING DRILLS . . . we teach the fol- 
lowing passes: baseball pass, bounce 
pass, jump pass, bowling pass, two hand 
chest pass, over head pass, behind the 
back pass, drop dribble pass, back 
bounce pass, etc. 

The next important phase of basket- 
ball fundamentals is SHOOTING. We 
start off all players with the two-hand 
set shot as a basic shot. We feel that 
from this shot we can teach the other 
shots, including the most important 
shot, the foul shot. We divide the shots 
into the following categories: 

1. Facing the basket shots: Two-hand 
set shot, one-hand set shot, two- 
hand overhead set shot, one-hand 
jump shot, two-hand jump shot, 
foul shot. 

2. Back to the basket: Turn shot, 
pivot shot, hook shot. 

After we have worked on these four 

phases of fundamentals, namely, ball 
handling, dribbling, passing and shoot- 
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A man who set himself a task and pro- 
ceeded to do it in an efficient, orderly 
fashion is Frank J. McGuire, now in his 
sixth year as head basketball coach at 
North Carolina. 

When McGuire came to UNC in 1953, 
he inherited a basketball set-up that had 
fallen on threadbare days. He asked only 
for time to build the club, he was granted 
it, and last year the patience of those re- 
construction years was rewarded by a 32- 
game unbeaten skein and a National 
championship. 

In 1955-56, McGuire’s charges posted 
their first winning record in six years, 
winning 18 of 23 games. Lennie Rosen- 
bluth, as a junior, was named All-Amer- 
ican and a great year was forecast for 
the 1956-57 season. The dream ended 
when the Tar Heels nipped Kansas in the 
third overtime period of the final game 
of the NCAA tournament. 

MaGuire came to UNC from St. John’s 
in Brooklyn after guiding that team to 
the NCAA finals where it lost to Kansas. 
In five seasons at St. John’s, his teams 
won 106 games while losing only 36. 
Four McGuire-coached teams went to the 
National Invitational Tourney and two to 
the NCAA eliminations. 

Previous to taking the St. John’s post, 
he coached at Brooklyn’s Xavier High 
school where he had earned letters in 
three sports as a student. He continued 
to star in baseball and basketball after 
matriculating at St. John’s. 





ing, we are now ready for plays and 
play patterns. 

We usually give the freshmen team 
five basic offenses: (1) Single pivot; 


(2) Double pivot; (3) Center open; (4) 
Fast break; (5) Zone offenses. We feel 
that these are enough for players in 
their freshmen year of college basket- 
ball. A brief outline of these offenses 
follows: 

1. SINGLE PIVOT OFFENSE... for this 
offense you must have a player around 
6’8” or more, good enough to be allowed 
to take this position under the boards. 
He must be able to put the ball into 
the basket with a good percentage of his 
tries. We teach him good fakes pre- 
liminary to his taking of any turn, pivot 
or hook shot. We teach him to look 
at a spot on the backboard on all antici- 
pated shots of this kind before he 
shoots. In other words, the maxim is 
“Look before you hook.” This has been 
rather successful and you will see all of 
our players completely turn their heads 
before they take a pivot or hook shot. 

The next thing for the single pivot 
offense is the ability of the big man to 
hand off the ball to cutters or to give 
it back to an outside man who has 
passed the ball to him. A most success- 
ful play in the pivot offense, has been 
the scissors or first or second cutter of 
the pivot man, with the center giving 
the pass off to the second cutter. Also, 
when a shot is taken by an outside man, 
the big man is supposed to get the re- 
bound on a missed shot or to make the 
basket himself. 

2. THE DOUBLE PIVOT OFFENSE that we 
teach places two of our big men under 
the boards on each side of the lines 
where we work out a series of plays, 
with the expectation that one man will 
be free for a shot or an easy layup. 
These men are in an excellent position 
of helping on rebounds. 

Another manner in which they screen 
is horizontally, when we place one man 
on the foul line and the other one near 
the basket. The man underneath comes 
out towards the foul line and sets up the 
screen for the man on the foul line. 
In both of these situations the ball is 
fed from the side of the court and sel- 
dom if ever from the front of the court 
or from the middle man. This forma- 
tion goes from a three out two in, to a 
three out and one, one formation. 

3. The offense which we like to teach 
best to the freshman is THE CENTER OPEN 
OR KEEP THE MIDDLE OPEN OFFENSE. In 
this offense our big men or in the case 
where we do not have any big men in 
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the lineup, we place them in the corners. 
We work our weave from this forma- 
tion. We work the famous give-and- 
go offense down the middle. And we 
set up our inside screens and outside 
screens in this formation. 

When we employ the CENTER OPEN 
OFFENSE, we usually set up our double 
and triple screens from it. Also, it is 
very easy to go into the single pivot 
and the double pivot offense from the 
keep the middle open offense. 

4. THE FAST BREAK is used if we have 
the rebounding ability and have the 
men that can make it go, otherwise we 
use the ordinary type of bringing the 
ball down slowly. We do not over- 
emphasize the fast break, neither do 
we neglect it. In our long experience 
watching basketball, we feel that the 
ball is lost too many times by teams 
trying to fast break when they do not 
have the fast break in the first place. 

5. AGAINST ZONES we like movement 
of the ball and movement of the man. 
We feel that too many times teams 
stand around and just move the ball and 
that it is easy for the teams in the 
zone to change their zone to the same 
formation that the offensive teams em- 
ploy. In moving the man and the ball 
we change offensive patterns constantly 
against the zones. 

ON DEFENSE for the college freshmen 
we feel that we should teach first of all, 
basic man-to-man defense. We usually 
do this in a drill in which we use three 
men against three defensive men. We 
call this drill the three “S” drill. The 
meaning of each “S” is first, stay with 
your own man, slide, and switch to 
the man in scoring position or when 
you have been screened. In this drill, 
our players get the feel of team work. 
They learn to talk to each other on de- 
fense, and to warn each other of an im- 
pending screen, or most important, to 
switch to a man who is about to score 
a basket. In the man-to-man, the play- 
er’s first responsibility is his own man. 
We do not want the player to drop off 
him but to stay as close as possible or, 
in other words, about an arm’s lengh 
from his man. This defense places the 
responsibility on each player. The coach 
can go to the score book and see who 
is doing his job on defense. There is an 
intimate factor about this defense and 
a player’s pride can be tested to the 
utmost. 

Another defense that we teach is to 
drop off the weak side men, or the men 
away from the ball and play the ball 
itself tight. In this manner, we try 
to block the middle under the basket 
so that no one can drive in or get in for 
a layup. We try to have the other team 
shoot over us in this defense but not 
go through us. This defense we use 
against teams that have poor outside 

(Continued on page 29) 
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OFFENSIVE CENTER PLAY 


At DayTon our teams’ successes 
have practically matched the ability 
of our centers. Before the days of lim- 
ited practice we started our centers 
early on several fundamental things. 
This was our practice in high school, 
and we followed it in college until 
the ruling out of spring practice. Now 
we can only spend a little time on the 
individual moves, but since a lot of 
them are individual skills, interested 
boys can develop them on their own 
time. 

We consider our center a specialist. 
All our other players need to develop 
practically the same skills, but our 
center, since we use the single-pivot 
style of offense, plays with his back 
to the basket, has a more nearly set 
position, and so he gets many individ- 
ual drills. But since he must play on 
defense, he must also practice some 
of the fundamentals with smaller and 
often faster men. 

First, we feel that the pivotman 
must develop sure hands. He must be 
a good “catcher” for the passer im- 
mediately becomes a cutter or screen- 
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By TOM BLACKBURN 


Tom Blackburn starts his eleventh sea- 
son as the University of Dayton basket- 
ball coach this winter. In the preceding 
ten seasons, Blackburn has taken a 
floundering basketball program and built 
it into one of the best known in the 
United States. 

Before Blackburn appeared on the UD 
scene after World War II, Flyer teams, 
in thirty years of competition, won only 
172 games and lost 284. In ten years, 
Blackburn quintets have scored 217 vic- 
tories and lost a mere 83. 

His achievements have included 25 or 
more victories in three succ 
1953-54, 1954-55, 1955-56; six National 
Invitational Tournaments in Madison 
Square Garden in which he finished sec- 
ond four times and the championship of 
the University of Kentucky Invitational 
Tournament in December, 1955. 

Blackburn: was born in Otway, Ohio, 
and was football, basketball and baseball 
letterwinner at Wilmington, O., College. 
Tom coached at West Carrolton, O., 
High and Xenia, O., Central. He won six 
cage titles in eight years including the 
state crown in 1942, 

During World War II he served in 
Tom Hamilton’s famed Navy physical 
education program. 








er. If there is doubt in the passer’s 
mind about the center’s ability to catch 
the ball, his cutting and screening will 
be done half-heartedly. 

So we try to get our center to catch 
the ball at arm’s length. After all, a 
basketball doesn’t “sting” his hands. 
Why give with it and lose valuable 








Basketball Coach, University of Dayton 


inches? We try to stress that he “grab” 
the ball, not simply allow it to come 
to him. Throw at him, high, low, hard 
or easy; we’ve even pressed managers 
into service to do this. 

Then he needs a hook shot. It’s his 
best bet to score for it ties in with 
his moves as a feeder. And it can be 
developed, and it must be done with 
either hand. A basket without a net is 
good here. He hooks with his right 
hand, rebounds the ball and hooks left- 
handed, then right and left as long as 
he can. Give him a goal — say twenty 
consecutive scores — then raise it as 
he gains in proficiency. 

He also needs a jump or a push 
shot. Without it his man will fall off 
and he’ll be covered from the front. 
We do not believe he needs more shots 
unless you plan to play him outside 
and alternate others in his spot. If 
they “gang” him it shows the team’s 
weakness in his teammates, not him. If 
they can pass and shoct they’ll keep 
their man too busy to double up. 

Then the center needs to develop a 
tip shot. We’ve found the ring that 
fits inside of the basket to be a help 
here. He should tip with either hand. 
Remember his offensive ability and 
his reactions on defensive rebounding 
can be helped often by the same drill, 
for timing is still the big item in re- 
bounding. 


The other big individual fundamen- 
tal is the art of faking. Faking is best 
accomplished by the body, head, and 
shoulders. Foot-fakers are too slow 
to be effective. A head-and-shoulder 
fake to the right when passing to the 
left greatly increases the value of the 
drive. A fake before a shot, fake to 
get position, and a fake before step- 
ping out for a push or jump shot in- 
creases the player’s value to his team 
and gives him a chance to build up a 
scoring record of his own. 

We try to show a simple head fake, 
but try not to discourage the center’s 
initiative if he develops some of his 
own. 

Before closing this article, it is well 
to remember that the boy who prac- 
tices alone during his vacation period 
will be inclined to dribble first before 
each move. You’ll need to start elim- 
inating that the day practice starts. 
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OFFENSIVE FUNDAMENTALS 


By JACK RAMSAY 


Basketball Coach, Saint Joseph’s College 


HE GREAT VALUE of fundamentals 

in basketball is seldom questioned. 
Great players are masters of these 
basic skills; great teams are comprised 
of fundamentally sound players. A 
team made up of players whose fun- 
damentals are polished to a high lustre 
gives the appearance of being well- 
coached; it rarely looks bad — even in 
defeat; it never beats itself; and it is 
capable of adjusting to the varied de- 
mands of the game situation. I am 
sure that all of us coaches find the 
above desirable, but often elusive, at- 
tributes for our teams to acquire. 

At St. Joseph’s, we devote a part of 
each practice session to the develop- 
ment of these skills. We have found 
our freshmen to be woefully weak in 
them and feel that our varsity players 
can always stand improvement. 

This article concerns itself with: 1) 
what we believe to be the offensive 
fundamentals of basketball; and 2) the 
methods we use to teach them to our 
players. 

First, let us set down these funda- 
mentals as passing, dribbling, shoot- 
ing, and rebounding. Now, let’s con- 
sider each separately. 

PASSING: The player of today must 
be able to adequately deliver the two 
hand air and bounce pass; one hand 
short pass and hand-off; one hand 
baseball pass; and the one hand bounce 
pass. Skillful use of these passes is es- 
sential for play in any caliber of bas- 
ketball — from grade school competi- 
tion to that of the National Basketball 
Association. 

Players must also gain the technique 
of using the proper pass when the oc- 
casion demands, as well as delivering 
the pass with a minimum amount of 
elapsed time, and without telegraph- 
ing his intentions. The quick snap of 
the fingers and wrists when deliver- 
ing the pass, and the development of 
the peripheral “straight ahead look” 
help the player achieve the desired 
passing techniques. 

We have found that Drills 1 - 4 have 
helped our players to acquire the pro- 
ficiency we feel is essential to our 
type of game. 

Drill #1, a three player fast break 
drill, uses the two hand air pass and 
the one and two hand bounce pass. 
This drill is also a great conditioner. 





Jack T. (Jack) Ramsay was appointed 
head basketball coach at St. Joseph’s 
College in August, 1955, after six success- 
ful seasons of high school coaching at 
St. James High School in Chester, Penna.., 
and at Mt. Pleasant High School in Wil- 
mington, Delaware. In his first year at 
St. Joseph’s, he led the Hawks to one of 
the most successful seasons they have en- 
joyed on the court, turning in an im- 
pressive 23-6 record. Included in the 
successes of that season were the City 
Championship and third place in the 
National Invitation Tournament. Last 
year Jack added 17 wins and 7 losses to 
his career record with the Hawks. 

As a player, Jack performed at Upper 
Darby High School in Pennsylvania, 
where he was a three letter man in bas- 
ketball, soccer and baseball, and at St. 
Joseph’s College. He was named out- 
standing athlete at both schools. 

Following his graduation in 1949, Jack 
played semi-pro basketball with the Sun- 
bury Mercuries, and coached in high 
schools for six years before returning to 
his Alma Mater as basketball coach. In 
addition to his basketball duties, he is 
also head baseball coach and is pursuing 
his Ph. D. degree at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 





We have the players stay in their orig- 
inal lanes as they proceed down-court. 
The ball is moved from middle to 
sides to middle, then with the ball in 
the scoring area, side men drive for 
the hoop to receive scoring bounce 
pass from the middle man. Either side 
man then picks up the missed or made 
shot, becomes the middle man, and 
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the three head up-court with the same 
procedure. After their second shot, a 
new group of three starts the drill. 
Drill #2 is similar, with three men 
operating the maneuver both down- 
court and back, but it sees the player 
go behind the man passed to, and uti- 
lizes the short one and two hand pass 
and hand-off, along with the ones used 
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in Drill #1. This drill has been found 
to help players to become more adept 
ball-handlers and is also excellent for 
conditioning. 

Drill #3, the passing circle, includes 
one man on “defense.” The object of 
the drill is for the player to pass the 
ball by the defender, without using 
the man on either immediate side. If 
the passer makes a bad pass (one that 
is touched by the defense or cannot 
be handled by the pass receiver), the 
passer takes the center of the circle. 
This drill affords good practice pass- 
ing against zone defenses, and also in- 
jects a little levity into practice. 

Drill #4 is a two-ball drill designed 
to improve the peripheral vision span 
of the player. One ball is held by 
player #1 facing a line of from four to 
six. Another ball is held by one of the 
players in line. As soon as #1 releases 
his pass, the second ball is passed to 
him. By spreading the line as much 
as desired, more and more peripheral 
vision is called for by the #1 player. 
When he makes a bad pass or fumbles 
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the ball when receiving a pass, he is 
replaced by another. The objective is 
to stay as long as possible facing the 
line. 

DRIBBLING: In the dribbling phase 
of offensive fundamentals, the essen- 
tials may be listed very briefly. Play- 
ers must be able to drive hard to their 
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left and right and be able to use the 
appropriate hand in carrying out this 
maneuver. They must be able to bring 
into play the fast, higher, “speed drib- 
ble” for those occasions when he finds 
open court before him in his drive for 
the basket. Lastly, he must be able to 
use the dribble proficiently against the 
exacting demands of the pressing de- 
fense. 

Since the St. Joseph’s style of play is 
based on a screening, driving attack, 
the most important use of the dribble 
is that called for in driving past the 
defense. In this regard, we insist on 

(Continued on page 24) 
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From University of Texas 





Darrell Royal and Walter Fondren 


Tt THE UNIVERSITY OF TExas they 
know full well that Rome wasn’t 
built in a day, but those so impressed 
with the football rebuilding program in 
Austin probably would point out that 
Darrell Royal and Walter Fondren 
were not the architects on that Euro- 
pean enterprise. 

The inference, of course, is that 
Coach Royal and Player Fondren have 
the football restoration at Texas run- 
ning a bit ahead of schedule. 

Royal is in his first season as fore- 
man on the Longhorn project. He took 
over within two months after Texas 
had closed its most disastrous football 
season in history, coming to the Uni- 
versity after brief stays at Mississippi 
State and the University of Washing- 
ton in a rush toward recognition as one 
of America’s most promising young 
coaches. 

Fondren has been on the scene a lit- 
tle longer. He played two varsity sea- 
sons with the Longhorns before Coach 
Royal took charge and during that time 
developed the reputation as being one 
of America’s most versatile backfield- 
ers. He distinguished himself as a half- 
back, although he started his first two 
games at quarterback. 

The new Texas coach, who had been 
an All-America split-T quarterback for 
Oklahoma in 1949, was quick in ex- 
ploiting Fondren’s talents at quarter- 
back. The conversion project was de- 
layed, however, when an injury side- 
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By WILBUR EVANS 


lined the wealthy young backfielder 
after only five days of spring training 
drills. 

In that short time, however, Coach 
Royal became quite impressed with 
Fondren’s quickness in executions and 
with the youngster’s knowledge of foot- 
ball tactics. He described Fondren as 
being “as quick as a hiccough,” and 
one of the assistant coaches has ob- 
served that “in effect, we have another 
coach in Fondren.” Assistant Coach 
Jack Swarthout was quick to point out 
“not that he tries to coach the boys, 
but they believe in him.” 

ALTHOUGH A NEWCOMER to Texas, 
Royal was far from a stranger when 
he came here. A native of Hollis, Ok- 
lahoma — just across the Red River, 
Darrell had played four seasons of foot- 
ball against the Longhorns. He helped 
the Sooners to two victories over Texas, 
which was the groundwork for Okla- 
homa’s fabulous football success and 
the beginning of a modern domination 
of the rivalry with the Longhorns. 

Now that he is on the other side, 
Royal has indicated a determination to 
change the trend again. Twenty-one- 
point underdogs against Oklahoma this 
season, the Longhorns scored first and 
battled the mighty Sooners on even 
terms for four-fifths of the way. 

Texas was making that stand with 
four sophomores in the starting lineup 
and seven others in the alternate unit. 
The ratio had shifted to seven on the 





first and four on the second as the 
Steers stampeded into the early phase 
of their Southwest Conference sched- 
ule. Although pleased with his 
team’s good start this season, Royal 
stakes no claim on performing miracles. 
“T think the kids have scrapped as hard 
as any bunch I’ve ever seen,” Royal 
observed in mid-season. “They don’t 
lose heart even in the face of some bad 
breaks but just keep on hitting.” 

Attention to defense and the kicking 
game have been given exceptional 
stress in the Texas camp this year, and 
the concentration on the basic funda- 
mentals has paid big dividends. Fon- 
dren has played a vital role in the im- 
proved kicking game. He has averaged 
40 yards plus per kick, and his timing 
is so exceptional it affords his team- 
mates the opportunity to cover the 
kicks expertly. 

Bud Wilkinson, who coached Royal 
for three seasons at Oklahoma, rates 
Fondren as being the best he has seen 
at kicking at precisely the right time. 
Blessed with good peripheral vision, 
Fondren hurries his punts only when 
rushed and he delays to permit good 
coverage when pressure is not applied. 

Teammates recognize his fine leader- 
ship qualities, and Tackle J. T. Sea- 
holm, whose play dates back to 1951, 
calls his teammate “a natural, who has 
the broadest concept of football of any 
player I’ve ever known.” 

Fondren’s modesty and_ sincerity, 
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plus his leadership, seem to be largely 
responsible for his popularity with his 
teammates. They elected him one of 
the co-captains for this year. 

He is one of the wealthiest players in 
college football, but he disdains pub- 
licity over that fact. Like his team- 
mates, he receives a $550-a-year ath- 
letic scholarship, because he feels it 
puts him on the same footing with 
them. 

Actually, he probably spends more 
than that amount per year on gas and 
oil for his single-engine private plane, 
his motor boat and two cars. 

Fondren was married last June to a 
University co-ed whom he knew “only 
casually” at Lamar High School in 
Houston. They are expecting a baby 
next April. 

Fondren led Lamar to the state 
championship in 1953 and was named 
the outstanding high school footballer 
in the state of Texas. 

He was sought by many schools, in- 
cluding SMU and Rice, schools to whom 
his family had given large sums of 
money, and Oklahoma, but he chose 
Texas, because he felt it had the best 
geology course. He plans to take a mas- 
ter’s degree at the University, then go 
into the oil business with his father. 

* * * 

ProGREss has been steady for the ami- 
able 33-year-old Royal. After gradua- 
tion, he started his coaching career as 
an assistant at North Carolina State in 
1950. He was at Tulsa in 1951, then 
moved to Mississippi State in 1952 be- 
fore becoming head coach of Edmonton 
of the Canadian Professional League in 
1953. 

Royal produced a 17-5 won-and-lost 
record there and returned to Missis- 
sippi State as head coach in 1954. After 
two years with the Maroons, he served 
the immediate past season with the 
University of Washington. His record 
as a collegiate head coach when he re- 
ported at Texas was 17 victories and 
13 defeats. 

He is the second man to be sum- 
moned to Texas to head up a recovery 
program. Two decades ago the Long- 
horns called on Dana X. Bible to lead 
them out of the football wilderness 
and he responded by projecting the 
Orange and White into the national 
spotlight in the early 40’s. 

Faithful followers figure Royal’s fast 
start presages a comparable comeback 
in the future. 
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OFFENSIVE FUNDAMENTALS 
(Continued from page 21) 


the following five points of accom- 
plishment for all players: 

1) They be capable of driving hard 
to the left and right, 2) using a long 
starting stride, 3) dribbling with hand 
away from the defensive man, 4) pro- 
tecting the ball with their body and 
free arm, while 5) keeping the head up 
to see other possible plays develop. 

This writer has found this phase of 
the offensive fundamentals to be the 
most neglected among players in high 
school and college. Many players are 
apparently reluctant to practice drib- 
bling with their weaker hand and 
come to rely so much on the dominant 
member, they are incapable of using 
both when the game situation de- 
mands. 

Drills #5 and #6 are aimed at 
strengthening this skill. These are two- 
ball drills that keep a squad of ten to 
twelve active. Drill #5 is started in one 
corner with players #1 and #3 having 
a ball and #10 positioning himself 
alongside the foul line. #1 gives a 
short fake and drives for the basket, 
carrying out the five points mentioned 
above, and #2 follows him through 
to retrieve the shot and pass out to 
#10. #10 passes to #5 and takes his 
place at the end of the line, while #1 


(and the shooter in each subsequent 
case) becomes the outlet pass receiver. 

After each player has shot three 
times from this corner position, we 
move the drill out to a position at side 
court and repeat the operation. After 
the cycle has been completed at this 
point, the drill is moved to the edge of 
the circle, then to the side, and finally 
to the other corner. In this way, by 
the time the drill is completed, each 
player has driven several times from 
just about every position on the court. 


Drill #6 follows the same pattern, 
but with the balls initially with play- 
ers #2 and 4. In this drill, the odd 
numbered players are on defense, of- 
fering mere token resistance to the 
driver at first. As the players gain 
proficiency in their driving, more de- 
fensive pressure is applied, until ulti- 
mately, the drive has evolved into a 
team one-on-one workout. This drill 
also provides for work on defensive 
techniques. 


SHOOTING: When we refer to 
shooting as a fundamental, we mean 
the adequate use of the driving lay- 
up, the middle distance jump shot (be- 
tween the foul line and circle radius), 
and either a one or two hand set shot 
from a step or two beyond the circle. 

Shooting the lay-up is the culmina- 
tion of the drive past the defender. We 
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emphasize the necessity of concen- 
trating on the basket, once the driver 
feels he has the advantage on the de- 
fensive man. Too often the driver is 
either watching the ball (fundamental 
dribbiing error) or worrying that his 
or another’s defensive man is going 
to block the shot, and thereby fails in 
his shooting attempt. There can be no 
better offensive habit developed in the 
player than that of a softly shot driv- 
ing lay-up, with the player concen- 
trating his attention on the basket. 

For middle distance shooting we go 
to the jump shot. This delivery has 
had a revolutionary effect on basket- 
ball in the last decade. There was a 
time when we insisted on releasing this 
shot from the maximum point of the 
shooter’s leap, with the arm fully ex- 
tended. This is still a good method of 
delivery; but so many shooters are 
attaining equally good results with a 
short leap and quick release alongside 
the head, that we now permit either 
method, as long as the shooter is suc- 
cessful. 


The art of set shooting, although ap- 
parently on the wane due to the in- 
creased use of the jump shot, is still a 
valuable asset. We permit the player to 
use the one or two hand set, but he 
must select one and stick with it until 
he has acquired the desired accuracy. 
Since each player has a slightly dif- 
ferent technique, most of our coaching 
is done individually until we and the 
player are satisfied that the ball is 
being shot properly, and accuracy will 
come with practice. We generally em- 
phasize use of the fingers and wrists 
in release of the ball, keeping the 
palms of the hands off the ball, and 
the elbows in close to the body. 


For team practice with the above 
shots,we often work Drill #6, instruct- 
ing the players to take whatever shot 
the defense affords them. In this way 
the player gets practice with his set, 
when the defense plays him loosely; 
drives when the defense is tight; and 
uses his jump shot whenever the de- 
fense loosens up on his drive for the 
hoop. 


Another important phase of shoot- 
ing is the foul shot. There is a grow- 
ing trend to encourage players to use 
the same method in foul shooting as 
they use set shooting. The day when 
all players were forced to shoot un- 
derhand is all but past. One hand 
shooters, like Bill Sharman of the Bos- 
ton Celtics (the N.B.A.’s best foul 
shooter) have exploded the myth of 
under hand foul shooting superiority. 

The key to accurate shooting, be it 
from the foul line or the field, is re- 
laxation, concentration, and confidence. 
These qualities, often the most diffi- 
cult for players to acquire, coupled 
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with rhythmic, coordinated delivery 
produce the accurate shooter. The 
method employed — one or two hand; 
overhead, normal set position, or, in 
the case of the foul shooter, underhand 
— is of lesser importance. 

REBOUNDING: The final offensive 
fundamental of rebounding is another 
to which we attach a great deal of 
importance. To the big men fall the 
greatest responsibility in this regard, 
but all players (even in this era of 
zone defense emphasis) are called up- 
on for rebounding at one time or oth- 
er during a game. 

Since defensive rebounding plays 
such an important role in operating the 
fast break, we feel that this is part of 
our offense, even though it is carried 
out on the defensive end of the court. 

All too often would-be rebounders 
crash the board when the shot is taken, 
only to have the ball bounce long into 
the hands of the opponent. To avoid 
this situation, we drill our players to 
look for their offensive assignment 
(when on defense) and maintain con- 
tact with him until the direction of 
the rebound is determined. Then, they 
are to battle for possession. 

When on offense, we try to obtain 
the inside position if the shot is taken 
from fairly close out, since such shots 
usually do not rebound too far if 
missed. On longer shots, we wait to 
see the path of the rebound before 
fully asserting ourselves, although try- 
ing to gain an advantage for move- 
ment while the ball is in the air. 

Drill #7 (Parts A and B) is a com- 
bination drill which calls for rebound- 
ing position, recovery, pass out (often 
using the baseball pass), and filling 
the lanes for the fast break. We use 
four men on offense and defense for 
greater concentration of practice and 
also to get the big men in the habit of 
moving out to fill the third lane of 
the break. 

Part A shows the two outside of- 
fensive men setting up a simple screen 
and drive. The inside offensive and 
defensive men will move for good re- 
bounding position. If the offensive re- 
bounder recovers, he will attempt to 
score. If the defensive rebounder re- 
covers, as in Part B, he passes out to 
start the break, while the other de- 
fensive deep man moves out to fill the 
third lane. 

Those then are the offensive funda- 
mentals and the methods we use at 
St. Joseph’s College to help our play- 
ers acquire the needed skill in them. 
These fundamentals form the founda- 
tion upon which we build the team. 
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} Oyster Perpetual LOVE A ROLEX! 


A watch that can really take it. 
No shocks or vibrations disturb @ 
its precision. At Bennett’s you 
will find the largest selection of 
Rolexs in the South to choose 
from. Rolex is a watch abso- 
lutely without equal in the { 
world. 
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OYSTER PERPETUAL 
, IN 14 KT GOLD 


$325.00 
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Other Rolex 
watches from $71.50 


Claude 4. Dennett 
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DIAMOND MERCHANTS: 
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The Peachtree Jeweler 


Visit our Buckhead 
store ... the South’s Most 


207 PEACHTREE ATLANTA » 


Beautiful Jewelry Store! 
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“Te ers fai Cwits Kail 


- Proof of the old adage are the record-breaking 
sales figures in Dinkler restaurants. 
It proves that quality food, 
wisely bought, generously and 
appetizingly served at moderate 
prices, will build a loyal and 
happy patronage. 
Dinkler Hotels also lead 
the South in expansion 
and improvement 
of facilities. 
AMERICA’S COMPLETELY 
AIR CONDITIONED 
HOTEL CHAIN. 
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DINKLER-TUTWILER 
Birmingham 


DINKLER PLAZA 
Atlanta 


DINKLER- DINKLER- THE ST. CHARLES ~~ 
JEFFERSON DAVIS ANDREW JACKSON New Orleans ae 
Montgomery Nashville : 


DINKLER HOTELS 


CARLING DINKLER, President CARLING DINKLER, JR., VP and Gen. Mgr. 


DINKLER MOTOR INNS DINKLER INTERNATIONAL HOTELS 
AMA N MOTOR LODGE THE FORT GEORGE 
. se setenvtie, Fle. Belize, British Honduras 
THE BELVEDERE °* Atlanta, Ga. First of several overseas hotels planned 


REPRESENTATIVES—Chicago: MO 4-5100 * _— York: Cl 7-6940 
Washington: EX 3-46 
Teletype Service to all Dinkler Holels * peaicaem, Dinkler Plaza, Atlanfa 
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KATHI PETERSON 


Pasadena City College 
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- “ athi Peterson is a brown-eyed 
: 

% j 19-year-old brunette from Pasa- 
: i dena California. She will reign 
‘ | over the Crown City’s famed Jr. 
: Rose Bowl Game, scheduled for its 
5 12th renewal on Saturday, Decem- 
: ber 14. She will bear the title of 
: Miss Jr. Rose Bowl, having been 
. selected in competition with other 
: lovely candidates. 

Kathi, who has lived in Pasadena 
‘ since her parents moved here 17 
: years ago from Fort Dodge (la.), 
is an art-education major at Pasa- 


dena City College. Last year she 


served as Homecoming queen and 


she currently is one of the school’s 


mm 


songleaders. 


The dark-haired beauty, who will 
act as official hostess at all Junior 


peewee 2 


Rose Bowl events, is five-feet-five- 
and-a-half-inches tall and her meas- 


urements are 36-224%2-34. 
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FRONT COVER PHOTO 
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BOBBY COX 


Quarterback 
University of Minnesota 


Bobby enrolled at Minnesota as a 
transfer student from the University of 
Washington in the Spring quarter of 
1955. Because of the transfer rule Bob 
“sat out” the 1955 season which he spent 
working mostly with the freshman team 
against the varsity in scrimmages and 
daily practice routines. 

When Minnesota opened the 1956 sea- 
son against the University of Washing- 
ton at Seattle, Bobby was on the starting 
lineup. However, he entered the game 
later and connected on three passes, the 
third for a touchdown which put Minne- 
sota ahead 14-7. This touched off a spir- 
ited Minnesota rally which sparked the 
Gophers to a 34-14 win. 

Bob had his biggest day as a Gopher 
against Michigan when he directed the 
Gophers to a decisive 20-7 victory over 
the favored Wolverines at Ann Arbor. In 
this game Cox carried the ball 19 times 
for 83 yards, was not once stopped for a 
loss, scored two touchdowns, and com- 
pleted 2 passes for 21 yards. Cox com- 
pletely demoralized the Wolverines with 
his “keeper” runs on the option play 
and put on probably the biggest one-man 
show of the 1956 Big 10 season. 

Cox was Minnesota’s outstanding 
ground-gainer for the season with a net 
gain of 553 yards on 130 rushes. He 
scored 36 points to top the Gophers and 
completed 18 of 53 passes, 3 of them for 
touchdowns. Many of his passes were 
“right on the mark”, only to be dropped 
through inept receiving. 

Bobby is now nursing a severe ankle 
injury which could possibly keep him 
out for the remainder of the season. 

Bob is referred to as probably the 
greatest prep athlete in the history of the 
State of Washington. Won the 880-yard 
dash in state meet sophomore and junior 
years. Ran 1:57.6. Didn’t go out for 
track in senior year. Turned in 2nd fast- 
est time in U.S.A. as junior. 

Led Walla Walla high to undefeated 
football seasons in junior and senior 
years, was all-state both years at quarter- 
back. 

All-state in basketball in junior and 
senior years. Won State title in junior 
year. 





Subscribe to — 
COACH & ATHLETE 


310 Buckhead Ave., N. E. 
ATLANTA 5, GA. 
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DOLPH STANLEY 


Athletic Director 
Drake University 


a 


DotpH STANLEY is the newly ap- 
pointed director of athletics at Drake 
University. Stanley, who also has the 
faculty status as assistant professor of 
physical education for men at Drake, 
accepted his appointment Sept. 15. He 
succeeds Jack McClelland, who re- 
signed to enter private business in June 
1956. In the interim, the acting director 
had been head football coach Warren 
Gaer. 

Dr. Henry G. Harmon, Drake presi- 
dent, said that a long and careful search 
resulted in the appointment of Stanley 
as director of athletics at the Des 
Moines, Ia., school. “Mr. Stanley has had 
splendid training,’ Dr. Harmon said. 
“He has coached all of the sports we 
have at Drake and has made an ex- 
cellent record in building sports pro- 
grams at the collegiate level. I am 
enthusiastic about the leadership he 
will bring us, and I am sure it consti- 
tutes a significant forward move in the 
building of a representative athletic life 
for Drake.” 

The 52-year-old Stanley had an en- 
vious coaching record at Beloit (Wis.) 
College. In the 12 years he was at 
Beloit, the Buccaneers won six Mid- 
west Conference basketball titles, went 
to the National Invitational Tournament 
in 1951 and participated in the N.A.LA. 
(small college) meet five times. In the 
latter, his Buccaneers moved to the 
quarter-finals each time, finishing third 
in 1949. A perfectionist, who always 
was respected by opposing coaches, 
Stanley constantly got the utmost from 
his players. 

He had phenomenal success in the 
Illinois high school coaching ranks be- 
fore moving to Beloit. In 1944, his Tay- 
lorville team won 45 straight games, 
highlighting its brilliant record by win- 
ning the Illinois state title at Cham- 
paign. Ron Bontemps, one of the na- 
tion’s leading collegiate scorers, played 





for Stanley on that 1944 Taylorville 
team and also at Beloit. 


Stanley is a former University of 
Illinois and Southern Illinois U. athlete. 
He won numerals in basketball at Il- 
linois before transferring to the Carbon- 
dale, Ill., school where he won two 
letters each in football, basketball and 
track while starring for the Salukis. He 
finished his collegiate work at Illinois 
and earned a bachelor of science degree 
there, majoring in education. Stanley 
has had advanced work in physical 
education. 

During his stay at Beloit, a school 
of 1,000 students, he also coached golf 
and was professor of physical educa- 
tion. In basketball, Stanley never had 
a losing season, achieving the amazing 
record of 636 victories against only 
132 losses in 27 years. His cage record 
at Beloit included 238 triumphs and 
just 57 setbacks. 

CoacH & ATHLETE respectfully salutes 
Dolph Stanley and congratulates Drake 
University on its wise choice! 
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DRY LINE MARKERS 
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RYAN’S OLYMPIC 


Force Feed — Instant 
Shutoff — 100 Ibs. 
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Shaker in Hopper for 
Constant Flow. 
Adjustable Control 
on Handle. 

SAVES TIME AND 


> MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. “C’’ for booklet on four other models 
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Athletic Facilities 








By JACK WHITEHOUSE 


PRELIMINARY PLANS for one of the 
largest indoor sports arenas in the na- 
tion have been presented to the Los 
Angeles Memorial Coliseum Commis- 
sion by Welton Becket and Associates, 
Los Angeles architects and engineers. 

Becket’s plans, enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the Commission’s Building 
Committee, provide seating for 16,000 
people at ice hockey games in perma- 
nent seating areas, or 18,342 for bas- 
ketball and 19,320 for boxing by use 
of temporary seating on the lower lev- 
el. The elliptically-shaped arena could 
seat a maximum of 30,000 people for 
conventions and other civic assemblies 
when the entire lower level is filled 
with seats. 

In addition to sporting and civic 
events, the arena has been planned to 
accommodate trade shows and exhibits 
of all types within its useable display 
area of 201,887 square feet. It is also 
adaptable to stage shows, seating some 
10,000 in front of curtains dropped for 
such events. 

The lower level of the arena includes 
concession areas, locker and shower 
rooms, rest rooms, mechanical space, 
storage areas, and the main floor for 
shows and athletic events. The main 
floor, which is as long as and wider 
than a football field, also contains 
icing facilities. 

The primary entrance to the lower 
level is reached by two ramps lead- 
ing to a sunken forecourt on the east 
side of the arena. The sunken fore- 
court not only provides natural light- 
ing on the lower level, but also fur- 
nishes more than 35,000 square feet of 
outdoor display space, part of which 
is uncovered. 

The lower level is also serviced by 
a truck entrance 20 feet high and 40 
feet wide above which the seats are 
moveable so that huge displays such 
as houses and other large objects may 
be brought intact for exhibition. 

The upper level includes the fixed 
seating, main concourse, concession 
areas, arena offices, and rest rooms. 
It has four large main entrances. The 
east entrance is served by a pedestri- 
an bridge which spans the sunken 
forecourt. 

Press facilities include a press booth 
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LOS ANGELES SPORTS ARENA 





Exterior view, Los Angeles Sports Arena. 





Graphic delineation of interior of proposed Los Angeles Memorial Sports Arena 
reveals architects Welton Becket and Associates plan to seat more than 15,000 per- 
sons for ice show or hockey. Every seat has unobstructed view of ice rink. Construc- 
tion on the completely air conditioned building should begin in December with com- 
pletion scheduled 16 months later. Arena will be located between Los Angeles Me- 


morial Coliseum and Figueroa Street. 


on the east side of the arena, and a 
radio-television booth on the west side. 
Eight television camera _ installations 
are equally spaced around the arena 
on the main concourse, to give excep- 
tional coverage to all kinds of events. 

The structure, under which a seven 
story building could stand, is to be of 
fireproof reinforced concrete and struc- 
tural steel, and is free from any col- 
umns within the entire seating area. 
The arena is equipped with the finest 
available electrical and mechanical fa- 


cilities, and is air conditioned through- 
out with the latest type of air refrig- 
eration plants. 

The complete construction includes 
pedestrian walks, conveniently placed 
ticket booths, and landscaping to blend 
with the Exposition Park master plan. 
The sports arena design is contempo- 
rary, harmonizing with the Los An- 
geles Memorial Coliseum and other 
Exposition Park buildings. Colors and 
exterior finish materials are still to be 
selected by the Commission. 
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COACHING FRESHMEN 


(Continued from page 17) 


shooters. This defense we call “jamming 
up the middle” or the area under the 
boards. 

Finally, as a change of pace we use 
various zone defenses. We start usually 
with the two-one-two zone as our basic 
zone and go from that into one-three- 
one. Occasionally, we use the box and 
one, if the other team has a one man 
team who does most of the scoring. This 
is the conventional two-two setup un- 
der the boards, and the other defensive 
man playing his opponent all over the 
offensive part of the court. 

THE FULL COURT PRESS that we teach 
to freshmen is a pressing of our op- 
ponents all over the court. We do not 
allow our players to drop off of their 
man. We switch in the back court if they 
cross over, otherwise we stay with them 
all the time. We go from the full court 
press to the semi-press when the situa- 
tion demands it or the score changes 
so that we can go back to our normal 
man-to-man defense. 

The opposite to this is the freezing 
of the ball. We do this by a movement 
called opposite our weave, or going 
away from the man to whom we gave 
the ball, with a fast cut down the 
center towards the basket or the famous 
give and go. Also, if we have an ex- 
cellent dribbler, we may allow him to 
freeze the ball, and the other players 
will keep away from him, thereby, 
creating a one on one situation. 

We think that if our freshmen can 
master the above phases of basketball 
that they will be ready in their sopho- 
more years to move up to the varsity. 

A summary of what we teach our 
college freshmen at the University of 
North Carolina is: 

1. Understanding between player and 

coach. 

2. Fundamentals: Ball handling, 

dribbling, passing, shooting. 

3. Offenses: (1) Single Pivot; (2) 

Double Pivot; (3) Center Open; 
(4) Fast Break; (5) Zone offense. 
4. Defenses: (1) Basic Man-to-Man; 
(2) Three “S” drill; (3) Jamming 
up the middle; (4) Zone defenses; 
(5) Pressing. 
5. Freezing the ball. 


WHEN CHANGING 

YOUR ADDRESS 
please notify us 4 weeks in advance. 
Supply us with both your old and new 
address, including address label from 


current issue if possible. Copies we mail 
to your old address will not be de- 
livered by the Post Office unless you 
pay them extra postage. Mail address 
changes to COACH & ATHLETE, 310 Buck- 
head Ave., N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 
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Vour Final Goal 


FOUR SQUARES AWAY 


For Stag Enjoyment... 
NEW HUNT ROOM 
After the Game Tete-a-Tete... 
RENDEZ-VOUS LOUNGE 
For a Snack... 
THE SNACK BAR 
For a Supper... 
THE BILTMORE GRILL 


For Dining, Dancing, Entertainment... 


THE EMPIRE ROOM 
Free Function Parking in Garden 


BILTMORE 


IN ATLANTA 

















Would she 
marry you 
all over again? 


Let’s pretend your wife isn’t 

your wife but still your fiancee. 
If, today, she had an opportunity 
to marry you again, would she? 
Would she think you’re as 

trim, as handsomely attired 

as you were when you were 
engaged? Of course, she would 
. . . but just to make sure, may 
we suggest one of our famous 
Society Brand suits? 





Men’s Clothing 
. . . Second Floor 


\ 


The Style Center of the South 
PEACHTREE, WALTON AND BROAD 
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Hi, Coach 





Cc. A. DOUGLAS 
Theodore High School 
Theodore, Alabama 

ee 


C. A. Douglas is a graduate of How- 
ard College, Birmingham, Alabama, 
where he played End on the varsity 
football team for three seasons. He has 
an excellent record to show for his 
coaching efforts at Theodore High 
School. 


IN FOOTBALL his teams won 40, lost 
7 and tied 1 during the period of 1952- 
56. He won the Mobile County Cham- 
pionship 1952, 1954, 1955, 1956. 


IN BASKETBALL, he won the Mo- 
bile Championship 1956, 1957 and won 
the first District Title in 1957. His only 
defeat that year was in the quarter 
finals in the state tournament. 


IN BASEBALL he won the Mobile 
County Championship in 1953, 1955, 
1956 and 1957. His ’57 team also won 
first District Championship, South Ala- 
bama Championship and was runner 
up for the title. 








Coach Douglas takes an active part 
in community affairs. He is a member 
of the Methodist Church and the Lions 
Club. His hobbies are gardening, hunt- 
ing, fishing, with a definite leaning to 
fresh water fishing. He is one of Ala- 
bama’s most successful coaches on the 
field and is a credit to the profession 
on or off the field! 
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CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 
(Continued from page 9) 

creasing support from the industrial 
world. 

In order that students may obtain a 
well-rounded education, an extensive 
program of extracurricular activities is 
inaintained at Clarkson. The College 
encourages a wide measure of student 
control and participation in all student 
activities as a means of developing 
personality, initiative, physical 
strength, competitive spirit and a sense 
of responsibility. 

ATHLETICS 

The athletic program at Clarkson 
College is intended to supplement the 
academic curriculum of the classroom 
and to complement the social and 
recreational opportunities afforded stu- 
ents by the many other activity pro- 
grams sponsored by the College. 

Operation and supervision of the pro- 
gram of intercollegiate athletics are the 
responsibilities of the Council. The in- 
tramural program which has a very 
broad and intense participation on the 
part of the student body, is operated 
by the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion. A very close association is kept 
between the intercollegiate and the in- 
tramural program and they comple- 
ment each other well. 

Clarkson’s athletics teams, known for 
years as the Green and Gold or the 
Teachers, were dubbed the Golden 
Knights in 1950. It is an appropriate 
title since Thomas Clarkson’s family 
comes from England and the Clarkson 
Coat of arms includes the head of a 
knight. 

On the Athletic Department staff at 
Clarkson are Henry R. Hodge, director 
of athletics; John A. Hantz, Alden 
Chadwick and Philip Ryan. 

Hopce, a Springfield alumnus, has 
played a major role in Clarkson’s ath- 
letic program since 1929. He was men- 
tor for the freshman football team for 
13 years (including seven undefeated 
teams), and has coached baseball for 
27 years and basketball for 21. He was 
assistant athletic director until 1943 
when he took over as director of ath- 
letics. 

Hantz, a 1951 graduate of Ithaca 
College, directs the college’s intra- 
mural sports program and coaches soc- 
cer and wrestling. Chadwick, also an 
alumnus of Ithaca College, coaches 
freshman basketball and aids Mr. 
Hodge and Mr. Hantz. Chadwick was 
the third highest man in the nation in 
free throw percentage in the 1955-56 
season with a .845 per cent accuracy. 
Ryan, a 1935 Clarkson graduate starred 
in baseball while in college. He is 
trainer and an assistant professor of 
physical education. 

WILLIAM P. Harrison, who was a rec- 
ord-breaker on the ice at Dartmouth, 
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has been coaching Clarkson’s hockey 
team since 1948. He also teaches civil 
engineering. Another coach, who also 
teaches, is Harry Paige, liberal studies 
instructor, who directs the tennis team. 
The golfers get their instructions from 
Bill Griffin, pro at the Potsdam Coun- 
try Club. 

Intercollegiate sports at Clarkson in- 
clude soccer, basketball, wrestling, 
hockey, baseball, golf and tennis. 

Intramural competition is strongly 
encouraged, and major attention is 
given to those sports which afford par- 
ticipation for large numbers of stu- 
dents. Intramural competions are con- 
ducted in touch football, soccer, basket- 
ball, volleyball, bowling, softball, 
tennis and golf, and prizes are awarded 
to individuals and to teams of each or- 
ganized competition. 

The Golden Knights finished their 
third season of soccer last fall with a 
moral victory over highly-touted Col- 
gate at Hamilton, N. Y. Actually it 
was a double-overtime scoreless tie, 
but the Red Raiders were heavily fa- 
vored to win by at least three goals. 
Brockport, the 1955-56 national co- 
champions, were truly extended before 
winning 1-0. 

Since Hank Hodge has been coaching 
basketball at Clarkson, his teams have 
won 256 games and lost 147. Records 
of basketball before his joining the 
staff are scant. During the 1956-57 sea- 
son the quintet won nine and lost 8. 

A new three year basketball scoring 
record of 1,070 points was established 
this year at Clarkson by Capt. Dave 
Olmsted who was the first player in 
Clarkson history to achieve and sur- 
pass the coveted 1,000 point total. His 
record was established in 51 collegiate 
games giving him an overall per game 
average of 20.5. 

Last year he received honorable 
mention in the All-American selections 
on the strength of a 30.5 average good 
enough to lead the East and place him 
fifth in the nation. As a junior, the 6- 
footer led the nation in scoring for five 
consecutive weeks. During the last 
season Olmsted was switched from for- 
ward to guard and the move affected 
his scoring opportunities. 

Clarkson’s wrestling team began its 
intercollegiate competition four years 
ago. This year’s 2-6 record brought the 
overall total to 15-12. In 1956 Clarkson 
was represented at the 4-1 tourney at 
Cleveland by Bob Shepard (137). 

National honors came to Clarkson in 
March when the hockey team won 
third place in the NCAA tournament 
at Colorado Springs, Colo. The Golden 
Knights showed up well in their 3-5 
loss to the powerful Colorado College 
sextet which went on to down Mich- 
igan 13-6 to take the 1957 national 
championship. Clarkson won the con- 
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solation game with Harvard 2-1. The 
consolation was the longest game in 
NCAA tournament history and the 
score tied the previous low, set in 1955 
when Colorado nipped St. Lawrence by 
the same count. St. Lawrence, located 
13 miles from Clarkson, is the tradi- 
tional rival of the Golden Knights. 

Two hockey players won All-Ameri- 
can berths at the end of the season. 
Selected for the honor were Center, 
Eddie Rowe and Goalie, Eddie Mac- 
donald. Rowe graduated in June. Mac- 
donald will be a senior in the fall. 

The record for the hockey season 
was 17-2. A year ago the pucksters 
racked up an undefeated season (21- 
0). In 64 intercollegiate games played 
by Clarkson in the last three years, 
Coach Harrison’s teams lost only seven 
games, five by one lone goal. 

Since hockey began at Clarkson of- 
ficially in 1921, the Golden knights 
have won 262 contests, lost 135 and 
tied 15. 

Coach Harrison gained two honors as 
the result of his master-minding the 
Golden Knights sextet through its im- 
pressive 1956-57 season. He was named 
Coach of the Year for the A U-East 
Squad and Coach of the year for the 
Tri-State League. 


Clarkson, St. Lawrence, R.P.I. and 
Middlebury make up the Tri-State 
Hockey League which was organized in 
1951 — Clarkson was league champion 
in 1951 and 1956. 

The 13-5 record of the 1957 Golden 
Knight baseball team was the best sea- 
son in the last five years. High points of 
the spring encounters were two wins 
out of three games with St. Lawrence. 

Fifteen men, who played baseball for 
Coach Hank Hodge at Clarkson, have 
gone into pro ball. Three gained Ma- 
jor league recognition — Jack Phil- 
lips ’48, Emerson Roser ’40, and Robert 
Perry. Dick Pierce, right hand pitcher 
who graduated last June was signed 
by the Brooklyn Dodgers of the Na- 
tional League. He was assigned to the 
Bluefield, W. Va., club of the Class 
D. Appalachian League for the 1957 
season. 

Clarkson’s golf and tennis are over- 
shadowed in the spring by the baseball 
and the teams, while not turning in 
impressive records, have served as a 
means of rounding out the intercolle- 
giate athletic program. 

The College also has a rifle team 
which is closely supervised by the 
ROTC Department in conjunction with 
the Director of Athletics. 
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ENJOY DAYTONA BEACH for the vacation of your life; 
— swim in the gentle surf, relax — sunbathe on a safe 
sandy beach 23 miles long — 500 feet wide at low tide 
Drive your car at the waters edge or wander afoot — it's 
always open — always free to enjoy. Children invited 
Play golf. tennis, shuffleboard Go fishing, boating. Near 
sightseeing—Marineland, Silver Springs, Cypress Gar- 
dens Have fun — boardwalk amusement park, theatres, 


tertainment. Informal enjoyment — all year around. 


ACCOMODATIONS of every type available. apart- 
ments — efficiencies and 1, 2, 3, bedrooms, motel rooms, 


(eo) 
5 new, modern resort motels, 
by the ocean, in Daytona Beach and 
Ormond Beach, have 
Motel Association (not for profit)... 4 
offering free reservation service, 
ourist information -- rates, places, 
acilities, pictures, folders. _< 
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THE EAST 


Brtt Lecxonsy, the Lehigh coach 
whose team created quite a furore in 
Eastern football circles by beating Rut- 
gers — only so-called “small college 
team” to beat a so-called “major col- 
lege team” in the East this year — 
came up with an interesting point in 
a discussion at a meeting of the Foot- 
ball Writers Association recently. 

“Why should Lehigh,” he asked, “be 
classified as a small college team, in 
the same category as, for example, 
Swathmore, Haverford, Drexel, and 
others? This is not a question of snob- 
bishness, of course. But Lehigh, as well 
as Lafayette, Bucknell, Delaware and 
others play much tougher schedules, 
play football on a more intense level 
and should be members of another 
classification.” 

Leckonby, therefore, threw out this 
idea — why not a “middle” classifi- 
cation, between major and small, to 
take in the sort of teams he mentioned? 
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CLASSIFICATION FOR 


MIDDLE-SIZED COLLEGES 


The same grouping could, of course, be 
followed in other sections of the coun- 
try. 

Wayne Duke, assistant to the execu- 
tive director of the N.C.A.A., present 
at the meeting, explained the current 
method of classification. It is, right 
now, merely a grouping for statistical 
purposes, a grouping that has been ar- 
rived at by the N.C.A.A.’s statistical 
bureau, by the football writers and by 
coaches and athletic directors. There 
have been proposals, Duke added, for 
a middle classification, but nothing ever 
has been done. 

But Leckonby’s proposal, it seems 
here, has considerable merit and the 
idea is not yet dead. The Eastern Col- 
lege Athletic Conference, composed of 
107 colleges, of which 73 play football, 
has evolved a grouping of sorts. It has 
divided its members into major col- 
leges, of which there are 19, and two 
small college groups, based on geog- 
raphy. There are 28 in the Northern 
Division, composed of New England 
upper New York State, and 26 in the 
Southern Division, which consists of 
Metropolitan New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland. 

This has been done for statistical 
reasons, too, and the E.C.A.C. issues 
statistics for each of the three groups. 
But it is still not an equitable grouping 
because in each of the small college di- 
visions there are middle-sized colleges 
and very small colleges. 

A grouping such as Leckonby sug- 
gests could also eventually lead to the 
formation of formal leagues by these 
colleges and formal leagues have in- 
creased interest in football tremen- 
dously — as the Ivies have proved. 

At any rate, the E.C.A.C. may act 
officially on the proposal and if so, can 
possibly set a pattern that might be 
followed by other sections of the coun- 
try. 

* * * 

Under its new athletic director, Vic 
Obeck, who played football in Spring- 
field College (where he was a Little 
All-America), in the Canadian pro 
league and then coached there, New 
York University is attempting a bit of 
a comeback in athletics. 


Whether football ever will return to 
this sprawling institution is unlikely, 
but the grapevine has it that Obeck is 
making at least a pitch for the return 
of the sport. Latest Obeck innovation 
is the purchase of a Division of Ath- 
letics station wagon which will be used 
to shuttle athletes from their classes 
at Washington Square to practice fields 
in the far reaches of the Bronx, a mat- 
ter of fifteen miles or more. Heretofore, 
they had to use the subway. The wagon 
was donated by a group of N.Y.U. 
ALUMNI. 

* * * 

The seven-team Eastern Intercolle- 
giate 150-pound Football League got a 
tremendous boost this season when Ar- 
my fielded a team for the first time 
and immediately began to make itself 
felt. With Eric Tipton, the former Duke 
baseball and football great as their 
coach (he will also coach varsity base- 
ball this Spring), the Cadets turned out 
300 strong when candiates were 
called for last April. They were cut to 
80; then when formal practice started 
two weeks before the season began, 120 
more turned out. 

Each squad in the league is limited 
to 45 men. There is no spring practice, 
fall practice can’t begin more than two 
weeks before the opening of the season, 
and each squad member weighs in the 
night before each game. He can’t weigh 
more than 154 pounds. 

After starting in 1933, the league was 
reorganized in 1946 and in the eleven 
championship tournaments Navy has 
won nine. Villanova, no longer a mem- 
ber, won in 1949 and Princeton in 1954. 
Yale once was a member, too, as was 
Illinois. 

Before the Middies began their 
streak, they were known to the rest of 
the brigade as “the rinky dinks.” Now, 
they have earned considerably more re- 
spect, for they’re called “The Mighty 
Mites.” One of them, Jay Denney, a 
veteran guard, is even mitier than 
most. He’s 4 feet 9 inches tall. 

The lightweights, according to Navy’s 
coach, Ed Golding, a former Middie 
guard, play football strictly for the 
love of the game and “believe me, they 
play it hard.” 
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ATLANTIC COAST 


THIS PILLAR’S personal nominations 
for All America from the Atlantic 
Coast Conference for the 1957 football 
season: 


Backs: 
1. Wray Carlton, Duke halfback 
2. Dick Christy, N. C. State halfback 
3. Harold McElhaney, Duke fullback 
4. Jim Bakhtiar, Virginia fullback 


Linemen: 
1. Buddy Payne, North Carolina end 
2. Roy Hord, Duke guard 
3. Bill Rearick, N. C. State guard 
4. Gene Alderton, Maryland center 


With the chance of the unexpected 
happening in the last few games, these 
are our choices as the season rolled 
into November and this publication of 
Coach & Athlete went to press. 

If I had only one player to pick 
from the entire conference, my selec- 
tion for player of the year would be 
Carlton, a truly brilliant all-around 
performer. He’s the runner who hits 
home runs for you and he does many 
other things in standout fashion. 

A terrific blocker and a vicious tack- 
ler, Carlton throws and catches passes, 
kicks off and boots extra points. Only 
a junior, he topped the nation in scor- 
ing early in the season and ranked 
among the leading rushers when this 
magazine’s deadline rolled around. 

Clarence (Ace) Parker, Duke back- 
field coach and an outstanding profes- 
sional baseballer and footballer follow- 
ing his All America halfback days at 
Duke in 1936, says of Wallace: “He’s 
one of the greatest I’ve ever coached — 
maybe the greatest. He does every 
thing and does it well,” declared Par- 
ker. 

Bill Murray, Duke’s head coach, 
praises Wallace for having “the greatest 
potential of any player I’ve had on a 
team of mine.” Murray adds: “He’s 
big, strong, fast and rugged. He can 
block and tackle. More important, 
Carlton is a smart thinker.” 

A native of Wallace, N. C., Carlton 
stands six-two and weighs 196. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR ALL-AMERICA 


THE ATLANTIC COAST CONFERENCE is 
blessed with a fine array of halfbacks 
this season. Dick Christy of N. C. State 
came into his own in this his senior 
year and made life miserable for Wolf- 
pack opponents. The 180-pounder from 
Chester, Pa., excels at running and 
catching passes. He caught two touch- 
down passes against Duke when the 
underdog Wolfpack played the Blue 
Devils to a 14-14 deadlock. 

Christy’s halfback partner, Dick 
Hunter, a diminutive 155-pounder, is 
captain of the Wolfpack and probably 
the most football player for his size in 
America today. Hunter is a talented 
performer. He handles the kicking du- 
ties for N. C. State, kicks the extra 
points, throws passes, catches them and 
does a wonderful job defensively. He’s 
a terrific running threat. 

Hunter and Christy are two of the 
biggest reasons N. C. State was un- 
beaten in its first six games for the 
first time since 1910. It had won four 
and played Miami of Florida and Duke 
ties. 

South Carolina has two marvelous 
halfbacks in Alex Hawkins and King 
Dixon, both juniors, after having won 
starting assignments as sophomores a 
year ago when the Gamecocks finished 
7-3 under Coach Warren Giese. Both 
run and throw. Dixon kicks and Haw- 
kins catches passes. 

Jim Schuler and Don Coker, two 
North Carolina sophomores, stamped 
themselves as coming stars in Coach 
Jim Tatum’s rebuilding plans at Chapel 
Hill. These two halfbacks are sure to 
claim more headlines next year. 

One of the most under-rated half- 
backs in the conference is George Du- 
trow, who was a regular as a sopho- 
more a year ago at Duke. In fact, he 
was the team’s leading rusher. Al- 
though Dutrow plays in the shadows 
of the more illustrious Carlton, he han- 
dles Duke’s punting duties, blocks and 
tackles with authority and catches and 
throws aerials. 

A strong candidate for sophomore 
back of the year in the ACC is Harvey 
White, Clemson’s powerful 200-pound 
quarterback. A dangerous passer, White 
is a strong runner who learned his sig- 
nal calling duties quickly and was a 
very capable ball handler at season’s 
end. 

The top fullback in the conference is 
Duke’s Harold McElhaney, senior cap- 
tain of the Blue Devils. No. 1 blocker 
in the conference last year, McElhaney 
is a savage defensive operator and a 
line plunger extraordinary. McElhaney 
is from the old school of rugged play 


and he’s the kind of player coaches 
dream of but seldom see. 

Another outstanding fullback is Jim 
Bakhtiar, Virginia’s jack-of-all-trades 
senior. The Persian Prince has been the 
Cavaliers’ leading ground gainer the 
last three years. He kicks off, handles 
the extra point chores and plays a 
whale of a defensive game. 

There are other sterling backfield 
men in the ACC, but these are the 
cream of a large crop of stars. 

Turning to the linemen, my choice 
for lineman of the year in the ACC 
would be Buddy Payne, North Caro- 
lina’s senior end and co-captain of the 
Tar Heels. A fine pass catcher and 
blocker, Payne has given up very little 
ground around his terminal. The pre- 
med student, who stands six-two and 
weighs 205 pounds, has been a starter 
the last three seasons and this has been 
his best yet. “Buddy hasn’t played a 
bad game this year,” declares Coach 
Jim Tatum. 

Close on Payne’s heels and a fellow 
who will receive many All America 
votes comes Duke’s Roy Hord, dy- 
namic 225-pound senior guard. A na- 
tive of Charlotte, N. C., Hord, who 
stands six-four, has been a powerhouse 
in the Duke line all season long. An 
aggressive competitor, Hord shines on 
defense and pulls out of the line to 
block on Duke’s drive series. 

Hord and Payne are by far the out- 
standing linemen in the loop this year 
and they deserve to be on anybody’s 
All America. 

Little as guards go but playing ter- 
rific ball for N. C. State has been Bill 
Rearick, 192-pound linebacking guard. 
A junior standing only five-feet-ten, 
Rearick drew the praise of opposing 
coaches for his defensive ability. A 
fierce blocker, he was a kingpin in the 
stout Wolfpack defense. 

Co-Capt. Gene Alderton, 200-pound 
senio:' center from Cumberland, Md., 
was a pillar of strength in the Mary- 
land forward wall all season. In fact, 
Alderton made all-conference center on 
last year’s losing Maryland aggrega- 
tion. He has been an even bigger stand- 
out this year. 

In the thick of the running for all- 
conference honors are Jack Lineberger, 
North Carolina junior guard who packs 
the wallop of a mule; towering Ed 
Cooke, Maryland’s gigantic end; Tom 
Topping, Duke tackle with class writ- 
ten all over him; Alex Kompara, South 
Carolina’s husky tackle; and N. C. State 
ends Bob Pope and Andy Miketa. 

Yes, the ACC has its share of indi- 
vidual gridiron stars this year. 
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MID-WEST 


In Bic TEN FOOTBALL, the only thing 
that’s certain is uncertainty. 

Upsets are almost routine. Uneasy is 
the coach whose team carries a nation- 
al rating. 

However, even in the Western Con- 
ference, October 19, 1957, was a special 
sort of day. 

It was on that afternoon that Michi- 
gan State, rated No. 1 nationally, fell 
to Purdue 20-13 and Minnesota, rated 
No. 3 nationally, stumbled before II- 
linois 34-13. 

Perhaps never before have two of 
America’s three top teams lost on the 
same autumn afternoon to second-di- 
vision teams from their own confer- 
ence. 

What makes the Big Ten different 
from any other league in intercollegiate 
football? 

“You never have a ‘breather’ in the 
Big Ten,” declares Murray Warmath 
of Minnesota. “You have a real ‘rock 
crusher’ on your schedule every Sat- 
urday.” 

Warmath played football at Tennes- 
see in the Southeastern Conference and 
coached at Mississippi State in the same 
league, before coming to Minnesota as 
head coach three years ago. 

“There are good teams in every 
league, but there are more of them 
year in and year out in the Big Ten 
than anywhere else,” explains Forest 
Evashevski of Iowa. “Any time you 
let down against any Big Ten team — 
watch out!” 

Evashevski, the pre-war Michigan 
captain and blocking back, coached at 
Washington State in the Pacific Coast 
Conference before he took over at Iowa. 

* a * 

WHAT GOES into such upsets as Pur- 
due 20, Michigan State 13 or Illinois 34, 
Minnesota 13? 

“Desire was the biggest single fac- 
tor,” confesses Jack Mollenkopf, the 
Purdue coach. “We’ve had desire be- 
fore, but never as much as we had that 
day. 


“Week in and week out, Michigan 
State would be a far better team than 
we are. However, the day we met them, 
we were at our best. I have to admit 
that I have a secret for beating Michi- 
gan State. 

“T can’t reveal it. If I did, I couldn’t 
use it again. But, don’t forget, Purdue 
has always done a pretty good job of 
defensing Michigan State.” 

Duffy Daugherty of Michigan State 
thinks the Spartans were trying too 
hard to prove their right to the No. 1 
national rating. 

“Our kids were keyed up for this 
one,” he recalled. “Maybe they were 
too ‘high.’ Purdue forced them to make 
mistakes. We fumbled 10 times and lost 
the ball five times. 

“Nothing seemed to go right. We 
gambled twice on fourth down situa- 
tions and didn’t make it. I guess we 
were just trying too hard all the way 
around. 

Oddly enough, the Purdue upset 
came only a week after Michigan State 
had mowed down Michigan 35-6. 

* * * 

THE ILLINOIS WIN over Minnesota 
was one of the “patented” upsets which 
have marked Ray Eliot’s i6-year ca- 
reer as chief of Illini football. 

When Illinois surprised Michigan 
State 20-13 in 1956, Michigan 25-6 in 
1955 and Ohio State 41-20 in 1953, each 
of the losers was rated No. 1 in the 
nation. 

“It’s hard to explain what makes 
things like that possible,” admits the 
“dean” of Big football coaches. “It isn’t 
any one thing. It’s just that everything 
jells, everyone does everything just 
right. 

“This year, for instance, our offense 
was pretty good all along. The trouble 
was that, before the Minnesota game, 
our own mistakes and our own fumbles 
killed us. 


“Against Minnesota, we made a mis- 
take or two right at the start. Then we 
quit making mistakes. Our defense was 
aggressive and smart. It stopped their 
power up the middle.” 

“We underestimated Illinois,’ con- 
fessed Warmath. “We knew that was a 
good team, but we didn’t think it was 
that good. They outplayed us in every 
department of the game.” 

* + * 


If a Midwesterner wins the HEISMAN 
TROPHY this season, it will be the fifth 
year in a row and the 14th time in 23 
years that the No. 1 prize in college 
football has gone to a player in the 
game’s heartland. 





The East has had five winners, Larry 
Kelley, Yale, 1936; Clint Frank, Yale, 
1937; Doc Blanchard, Army, 1945; 
Glenn Davis, Army, 1946, and Dick 
Kazmaier, Princeton, 1951. 

From the Southwest, came Davey 
O’Brien, Texas Christian, 1938, and 
Doak Walker, Southern Methodist, 
1948. 

Two sections have had one winner 
apiece — Frank Sinkwich, Georgia, 
1942, from the South, and Billy Vessels, 
Oklahoma, 1952, from the Midlands. 

That adds up to nine for the rest of 
the nation, as compared to 13 for the 
Big Ten and Notre Dame. 

Notre Dame has had five winners, 
Angelo Bertelli in 1943, John Lujack 
in 1947, Leon Hart in 1949, John Lattner 
in 1953 and Paul Hornung in 1956. 

Western Conference players who 
won the honor were Jay Berwanger, 
Chicago, 1935; the late Nile Kinnick, 
Iowa, 1939; Tom Harmon, Michigan, 
1940; Bruce Smith, Minnesota, 1941, Les 
Horvath, Ohio State, 1944; Vic Jan- 
owicz, Ohio State, 1950; Al Ameche, 
Wisconsin, 1954, and Howie Cassady, 
Ohio State, 1955. 

Every Heisman Trophy winner ex- 
cept Hart, the giant Irish end of the 
post-war “golden era,” was a_ back- 
field man. Apparently there are few 
old tackles, guards and centers among 
the voters. 

* * * 

How MuvcuH do the national rankings 
distributed weekly by the major press 
associations mean, anyway? 

Very little, in the opinion of mem- 
bers of the Pittsburgh football squad. 
However, it took a guy as game as 
Carroll Cooke, the Panther sports in- 
formation director, to put the “popu- 
larity polls” in their place. 

“Oklahoma isn’t No. 1 in the nation, 
so far as our kids are concerned,” 
Cooke declared in late October. “They 
think one of the Big Ten teams should 
be rated first. 

“Our boys thought Minnesota of a 
year ago was a better football team 
than the current Oklahoma team, even 
though Oklahoma beat us 26-0 this sea- 
son and Minnesota did it only 9-6 last 
fall.” 

Polls prove nothing. But they pro- 
vide psychological fuel for coaches of 
underdog teams. And they help crowd 
news out of newspaper columns. 

It took only three wins and an open 
date to put Notre Dame back into the 
top 10. This isn’t one of the “old” No- 
tre Dame teams, remember. It’s the 
one Terry Brennan rebuilt after a dis- 
astrous 2-and-8 season of a year ago. 
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SOUTHEAST 


Drxir’s FINEST football stars stick 
close to home. 

Recruiters wage bitter warfare, it’s 
true, for the prep stars, but when the 
fierce in-fighting is all over the young- 
sters wind up a few miles away from 
mom’s home cooking. 

The chart below shows you what I 
mean... Alabama leads the league in 
turning out proven players — that is, 
lettermen in the tough SEC. Of the 37 
Alabama-grown lettermen in this loop 
26 are at Alabama or Auburn. 


Of Mississippi’s 31 lettermen only 
three are playing outside that state. 
Tennessee boys wander a bit more... 
there are 33 letter-winners from this 
state in the SEC, 11 at Tennessee, nine 
at Vanderbilt, four at Ole Miss and 
five at Georgia Tech. 


Oddly, border states such as North 
Carolina, Arkansas, South Carolina and 
Texas yield very few boys for this 
conference. 


Here is a breakdown on the SEC’s 
222 lettermen: 


Ala. Tenn. Miss. Ga. La. Fla. Ky. 
Alabama 14 0 
Auburn 12 
Florida 
Georgia 
Ga. Tech 
Kentucky 
LSU 
Miss. State 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 


Tulane 
Vanderbilt 
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Totals 37 31 60632 OG 


Lettermen from other states playing in 
EC ... Texas 6, Ohio 5, Pennsylvania 4, 
South Carolina 3, West Virginia and New 
York 2, and one each from Maryland, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Illinois, New Jersey, Wis- 
consin, Kansas, Missouri, Massachusetts, Ar- 
kansas and the District of Columbia. 


DR. FRANK ROSE faces a most un- 
pleasant task when he moves to Tusca- 
loosa in December. 

You know, he’s the next president of 
the University of Alabama, a young 
recruit from Transylvania at Lexing- 
ton, Ky. His Alabama tenure actually 
starts on January 1, 1958, however, he 
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has indicated he will begin getting his 
mail at Tuscaloosa a month earlier. 

Dr. Rose has the unenviable task of 
clearing up the football picture at Ala- 
bama. 

It has already been established that 
Jennings Bryan Whitworth will not be 
retained. 

No matter what, one cannot help but 
regret the fate that awaits Whitworth 
. . . dismissal. Whit found the deck 
stacked against him when he moved 
to Alabama. Whatever chance he had 
of succeeding was snarled up in a wel- 
ter of alumni criticism, jumbled staff 
assignments and a lack of leadership 
from the highest level. And in the midst 
of all, the president, Dr. O. C. Car- 
michael, resigned and escaped, leav- 
ing Whit without any sort of solid 
backing from his own superiors. 

I think Whit is actually relieved to 
know that he will not be staying at his 
alma mater. Whit is a husky, brusque 
and rough-hewn type, but that exterior 
hides a highly sensitive nature. He has 
been deeply wounded while trying to 
make good in an impossible assign- 
ment. 

Whit deserves a better fate. 


WHOEVER STARTED this business 
of keeping statistics on tackles made 
by linemen? 

Such figures are in no sense a re- 
liable yardstick. You read that Lionel 
Strongback made 15 tackles and 10 as- 
sists. So Lionel had himself a great 
day ... but wait a minute. Where 
were the tackles made? After a two- 
yard gain, or after a 15-yarder? Did he 
drag the guy down after misplaying a 
short pass? And about those assists 
... and just what is an assist? Jump on 
the pile and get an assist? How many 
assists per tackle? 

Most publicity men have matured to 
the point that they give you the straight 
dope on their All-American possibili- 
ties, but a few still try to rig that 


thing . . . the press box loudspeaker 
manages to give the favored son tackles 
all over the field . . . such favoritism 
hurts the boy’s chances rather than 
helps. 


MID-SEASON LOOK ... as we move 
into November the SEC’s best two 
players undoubtedly are Kentucky’s 
Lou Michaels and LSU’s Jimmy Taylor. 

Michaels has been working under a 
tremendous handicap. First, he got off 
to a lethargic start. He was in high 
gear in time for Kentucky’s second 
game. 

“But we needed so much help,” ex- 
plained Coach Blanton Collier, “that 
Lou was trying to be everywhere. He 
tried to help others out. Sometimes 
that left him open to criticism at his 
own position, but Lou has been doing 
the finest job possible for us. He is a 
truly great football player.” 

Taylor, from all accounts, is the top 
power runner in the league. He hasn’t 
been stopped yet. 

A few others are working hard to 
stay in the national spotlight . . . Ray 
Brown of Ole Miss has supplanted Bill 
Stacy of Mississippi State as the Class- 
iest quarterback in the circuit. If the 
Rebels continue to prosper Brown 
should collect many honors. 

Tennessee has a flashy guard, Bill 
Johnson, who has tremendous speed 
and knows how to use it. He blocks 
kicks, recovers fumbles, and ranges all 
over the place. Bill isn’t the strong 
rugged type but speed is the big pay- 
off. 

The SEC has two fine centers... 
Jimmy Dodd of Miss. State and Don 
Stephenson of Georgia Tech . . . Both 
are outstanding linebackers. Dodd is 
possibly a bit stronger and more ag- 
gressive on offense. The one that makes 
All-SEC should stand a good chance to 
make All-America, too. 

There’s still a long way to go for all 
of these stars. 
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MISSOURI VALLEY 


For ONE BRIEF WEEK the Sooners, de- 
fending national champions, dipped to 
the No. 2 spot in the weekly Associated 
Press ranking poll. The Spartans of 
Michigan State nosed out Oklahoma on 
the strength of 35-6 clubbing of rival 
Michigan, while the Sooners had to 
struggle to win over Texas, 21-7. The 
following week the Sooners raced to 
their forty-fourth consecutive victory 
at the expense of Kansas, 47-0, while 
the Spartans were being upset by an 
inspired Purdue’s Boilermakers, 20-13. 

Oddly enough, it was just a year ago 
that the same thing occurred. Michigan 
State nosed out Oklahoma after wal- 
loping Notre Dame, 47-14. But the next 
week the Sooners shutout the Irish, 
40-0, while the Spartans were being 
surprised by Illinois, also by a 20-13 
score. Undoubtedly, those are the two 
most hated combination of numbers in 
East Lansing, Mich. 


ELSEWHERE in the Big Eight Coach 
Frank Broyles of Missouri and Coach 
Jim Myers of Iowa State were being 
praised after their teams gained vic- 
tories over Southern Methodist and 
Kansas. Later Mizzou rapped the Cy- 
clones in Ames, Ia., 35-13. In the Mis- 
souri Valley Conference the Bearcats 
of Cincinnati, Quarterback Joe Morri- 
son, were showing a lot of power, as 
was defending champion Houston. Tul- 
sa’s Golden Hurricane was a big disap- 
pointment, having dropped its first five 
contests, a record duplicated by Wichi- 
ta. North Texas State had bagged one 
and lost four, while Drake (not par- 
ticipating for the title) was 4-0-0, Brad- 
ley, another non-participant in Valley 
football, was flying high with 4-0-0. 
The Sooners were 4-0-0, Nebraska had 
won one of its first five, Colorado was 
3-1-1, as was Mizzou, Kansas was 1-4-1, 
Kansas State 1-3-1 and Oklahoma State 
(non-participant) 3-1-1. 


JUST AS ELSEWHERE in the nation, the 
Big Eight and Valley conference teams 
had their share of the flu bug. How- 
ever, only Drake and independent 
Washington University’s Bears were hit 
hard enough to cancel games. The 
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Sooners had some 15 players on the 
sick and injured list when they were 
given a “scare” by Texas. They Jay- 
hawks of Kansas were hit by some- 
thing a bit larger than a flu bug, which 
also took its toll, when 142-pound 
sophomore quarterback Fran Curci 
guided Miami’s Hurricanes to a 48-6 
victory over the Big Eight team Oct. 
25. Miami gained 420 yards rushing, 
while Kansas just made 45. In one pre- 
vious visit to the Orange Bowl — a 
post-season meeting with Georgia Tech 
in 1948 — the Jayhawkers lost a heart- 
breaker, 20-14, on a last minute fum- 
le two feet from the Yellowjacket goal. 
Possibly Kansas still hadn’t recovered 
from the trouncing handed them by 
the Sooners. 


DALLAS WarpD’s BUFFALOES at Colorado 
certainly were attracting national at- 
tention, prior to their game with the 
Sooners, by leading the nation in rush- 
ing offense. In their first five games 
the Buffs made 1666 yards on 298 
rushes for a 333.2 average per game. 
In that same period, but for four 
games, the Sooners were sixth in the 
nation with an average of 288.8 on 1195 
yards. Big gun for Ward’s team was 
Left Halfback Bob Stransky, a 6-0, 180- 
pound senior from Yankton, S. D. 
Stransky paced the nation in rushing 
with 635 yards on 92 rushes in five 
games and he was second in total of- 
fense with 795 yards on 107 plays. Un- 
doubtedly, Coach Bud Wilkinson and 
his Sooner staff have given the Okla- 
homa boys fair warning on Bob prior 
to their Big Eight game. 

Only other players tc be mentioned 
in the National Collegiate Athletic Bu- 
reau’s official statistics at the halfway 
point in the season were Tom Newell, 
Drake, 383 yards rushing; Iowa Staie’s 
Dwight Nichols, 333 yards rushing; Jim 
Mertens, Drake, 265 yards pass receiv- 
ing; Larry DeVincentis of Cincinnati 
with a 43.7 punting average, and Tul- 
sa’s Ronnie Morris with a 40.5 punting 
average. 


CoLorabDo was third in the nation in 
total offense with an average of 431.2 
yards per game, the Sooners were 
tenth with 379.5 and Drake fourteenth 
with 356.0. The Bulldogs of Drake also 
were tenth in forward passing offense, 
averaging 142.3, and eighth in rushing 
defense with a 113.5 average — small 
wonder Coach Warren Gaer’s Bulldogs 
are feared among the independents. 
One statistical factor that can’t be over- 
looked is seeing Oklahoma State in the 
No. 2 slot in total defense, holding the 
opposition to a total yardage of 168.2, 
and 113.5 in rushing defense per game, 
placing the Bulldogs eighth in that de- 
partment. The Sooners were fifth in 
rushing defense, with 100.8, and tenth 
in total defense with 195.8. Missouri 





was tenth in forward pass defense with 
49.2 average and Tulsa was No. 10 in 
punting with a 39.6 mark. The oddity 
about Coach Cliff Speegle’s Cowpokes 
being second in team defense is that 
the school’s basketball team was No. 1 
in the nation last year in that same de- 
partment — this must be the Hank Iba 
influence, the Cowpokes great cage 
coach and athletic director. 


%* 


PuBLicist Don Pierce of Kansas has 
an excellent idea going in a weekly re- 
lease — Coach Mather’s Football Re- 
port. It goes out in the form of a letter 
and Chuck tells the Jayhawker fans 
some inside factors of what happened 
in each game after it’s been played. 
After the Sooner contest, Mather stated 
that “Oklahoma is truly a great foot- 
ball team ... We tried against the 
Sooners but were very ineffective.” He 
then goes into detail on why the Jay- 
hawks failed. Mather wound up that 
particular letter in gentlemanly fashion 
by complimenting the parents of Kan- 
sas squad members who have seen 
much action. “These players spend a 
majority of their time simulating our 
opponent’s plays and have been ex- 
tremely sincere in their efforts. I can 
honestly say they are as fine a group 
as I have ever encountered,” he says 
in conclusion. Both Pierce and Mather 
are to be congratulated for this type 


release. 
* * * 


BASKETBALL PRACTICE opened at all 
the schools with Kansas of the Big 
Eight and Bradley of the Missouri Val- 
ley being picked to finish in the top 
five. The Valley’s Cincinnati and Ok- 
lahoma State of the Big Eight (it will 
be an independent this season) are in 
the top 20. Further honors were added 
to this section of the country with the 
selection of the Jayhawks’ Wilt Cham- 
berlain and the Braves Barney Cable 
to a pre-season first team. That’s quite 
a compliment for the brand of basket- 
ball played by the two conferences. 
Kansas finished second in the N.C.A.A. 
playoffs, after winning the Big Eight 
crown, and Bradley bagged the Nation- 
al Invitation Tournament title after 
winding up second to the St. Louis Uni- 
versity Billikens in the Valley race. 


Bo * 


FACULTY MEMBERS of the Big Eight 
Conference signed a new Orange Bowl 
football contract — as was indicated 
in the September issue of Coach & Ath- 
lete — providing that the Big Eight 
team in the bowl contest will be the 
host in 1959, 1960 and 1961. The signing 
took place Oct. 3 in Kansas City, Mo. 
Reaves Peters, executive director of the 
Big Eight, said the “letter of intent” 


(Continued on page 42) 
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SOUTHWEST 


THE TREND AWAY from the “aerial 
circus” to ball control in the Southwest 
Conference in comparatively recent 
years has brought in turn a return to 
prominence of the fullback in the grid 
picture. The 1957 season finds more 
good hands at that position per hash 
mark than ever before. 


Get two or more _ sportswriters, 
coaches, or fans together talking foot- 
ball and invariably somebody starts 
the ball rolling with the remark, 
“Have we ever had so many good ones 
in the league at one time?” 


The SWC has had a flock of good 
ones in the past, of course. As good as 
they are, it may be that none of the 
sizable current crop matches the abili- 
ty of the fabulous “Jarrin’ Jawn” Kim- 
brough or Texas A.&M.’s national 
champs of 1939, the fellow who is the 
measuring stick for comparison of all 
fullbacks in league history. It might be 
there isn’t one now who matches the 
recent All-Americans at that position 
— “Kosse” Johnson of Rice in 1953 and 
Jack Pardee of Texas A.&M. last fall. 


However, each of the eight SWC 
members has a boy of exceptional abil- 
ity at the important middle spot across 
the top of the T. The position is rated 
strong at every school, and when the 
season nears to a close, the folks who 
vote for all-conference teams are apt 
to have their biggest headache at pick- 
ing just one. 

The position will be strong in future 
campaigns, too, for only two of the big 
cast of power backs are seniors. That 
extra year or two of play over their 
rivals, coupled with their fine records 
in ’56, puts the duo of T.C.U.’s Buddy 
Dike and Arkansas’ Gerald Nesbitt a 
bit more in the spotlight. 

Nesbitt was the SWC’s No. 2 ground 
gainer last fall with 663 yards, just 
two less than the celebrated Jim Swink 
of T.C.U., even though the Frog All- 
American had 28 more carries and oft- 
en was going outside where yardage was 
easier than plowing that furrow 
through heavily armored and massed 
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linemen. In turn, Nesbitt had only five 
more yards than Dike’s 658 and the 
latter had 11 less carries. Dike lost 
only one yard in 118 carries. 


Both Nesbitt and Dike lived up to 
their strong advance build-up in the 
first half of the current race. Nesbitt, 
a Texan who strayed to Arkansas after 
army service and most mature of the 
fullback crop at 25, was a key man in 
the Razorback’s drive to a No. 9 nation- 
al ranking until Texas unexpectedly 
popped them 17-0 at Fayetteville. Dike 
saw little early duty because of another 
in a series of injuries that have handi- 
capped him through his career until 
the crucial game with Texas A.&M. in 
mid-October. He was a demon that day, 
though, with 74 hard earned years 
against the terrific Cadet line in a de- 
fensive struggle of violent line play. 
His great linebacking also helped check 
the vaunted Aggie ground game cold, 
but the resourceful defending champs 
won it, 7-0, on a pass. 

While veterans Nesbitt and Dike dis- 
played all-SWC ability, though, some 
younger fellows were right in there 
hammering for recognition with per- 
formances up to the same standard. 
Rice’s Raymond Chilton is the smallest 
of the lot at a mere 183, but at mid- 
season on a per-game average of yards 
gained his 69.5 was tops among the 
fullbacks. Veteran coach, Jess Neely, 
says about Chilton, “I don’t believe 
we've ever had a boy who could get to 
the line so quickly, or one who runs 
any harder with more all-out effort.” 
Significantly, through one and a half 
seasons at this writing, Chilton had car- 
ried 149 times with only 13 yards lost, 
none in 1957. His alternate at the post, 
senior David Kelley, is the Owls’ No. 2 
ground gainer despite missing an early 
game and in almost any other year 
could be a regular with Rice or a lot 
of other teams. 

For sheer, unadulterated power, 
though, the man of ’em all is Baylor’s 
giant Larry Hickman. At 215, the 6-3 
powerhouse just plain runs over rivals, 
as fans who saw him gallop for Baylor 
on national TV in their upset of Ten- 
nessee last New Year’s Day, will re- 
call. 

Richard Gay of the Texas Aggies 
stepped into the shoes of the departed 
All-American Pardee with favorable 


results. His slashing runs have been 
impressive enough, but it has been his 
violent linebacking that has put him in 
the spotlight as a key man in the Ca- 
dets’ famed defense that simply refuses 
to allow touchdowns. 

Any of this fivesome of Dike, Nes- 
bitt, Chilton, Hickman, or Gay could 
run with an all-conference backfield 
and there would be no dissatisfaction 
on the part of the coach of such a 
mythical group. 

Also quite prominent in the crowded 
SWC fullback picture are a couple real 
giants in 235-pound Gene Bentley of 
Texas Tech, the new member of the 
league though the Red Raiders as yet 
don’t play all members to bid for the 
title, and 210-pound Mike Dowdle of 
Texas, least experienced of the bunch 
as the only soph, but a talented bruiser, 
nevertheless. Dowdle’s alternate is an- 
other soph in Don Allen, not quite as 
big but just as effective in the opinion 
of Longhorn coach Darrell Royal. We’re 
not overlooking S.M.U., either, for they 
have a couple fine hands in Ray Mas- 
ters and Wayne Slankard. 

It may be that not a one of this 
bevy of bona fide All-American candi- 
dates from one league will make a first 
team selection, but if the SWC were to 
play any other league in an all-star 
game, followers of this area would be 
confident they could “out-depth” any- 
body at the position where you need 
that big, strong guy to get that first 
down on those “third-and-three; or 
“fourth-and-two” calls. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


AN ALUMNI OFFICIAL from one of the 
northwest colleges has come out with a 
proposal that is bringing a lot of com- 
ment from the Rockies and westward. 
His proposition — that a Northwest 
Big Ten Conference be organized from 
schools from the Pacific Coast, Sky- 
line and Rocky Mountain conferences. 
Reports from the Los Angeles area in- 
dicate the rift among PCC schools 
seems too deep to heal and that it’s 
only a matter of time until the southern 
California schools bolt the league. If 
this should develop then the Northwest 
Big Ten might not sound so crazy. 


Anyway, the proposal would bring 
in the following schools: Oregon, Ore- 
gon State, Washington, Washington 
State and Idaho from the PCC; Mon- 
tana, Utah and Utah State from the 
skyline; and Idaho State from the 
Rocky Mountain and Montana State, 
playing independent this year. The au- 
thor of this proposal feels that such a 
league could place itself on the same 
basis athletically and scholastically as 
the Ivy league. 

It is very questionable that the three 
Utah schools of the Skyline would be 
interested in bolting the MSAC to join. 
The proposal lists only two of the 
schools and it’s quite certain that none 
will go unless all three join. Then, too, 
the Skyline has matured tremendously 
the last eight years and all eight mem- 
bers seem well satisfied with the prog- 
ress of the loop. 
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A NORTHWEST “BIG TEN” 


Dick CLAUSEN and his spirited Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Lobos are 
chalking them up in the won column 
this season. The Albuquerque club 
slapped University of Arizona down in 
their annual get-together 27-0 for the 
first Lobo win over the Arizonians in 
17 years. It was the fourth victory for 
the New Mexico eleven this season and 
Clausen has the club riding the top in 
Skyline conference standings. In fact, 
at this point the Lobos have the inside 
track to the title with only one of the 
four remaining league games away 
from home. Clausen is accustomed to 
being on the winning side and it looks 
as if his rebuilding program is starting 
to bear fruit. Enthusiasm is high at Al- 
buquerque and it will be considerably 
higher should the Lobos go all the way. 

* z * 


A 175-pound sophomore from Water- 
loo, Iowa is spear-heading the offen- 
sive attack for the Lobos. Don Perkins 
came to New Mexico at Clausen’s re- 
quest and is developing into one of the 
speediest and niftiest running backs in 
the league. Already he is out in front 
in the ball carrying department sport- 
ing nearly a 100-yard advantage over 
his nearest rival. It’s a wonder he ever 
got out of Iowa. 

* * oo 


While we’re on outstanding perform- 
ers let’s not overlook Utah State’s great 
passer, Bob Winters. He’s been packing 
the nation in passing and total offense 
and this in spite of the fact that his 
team has lost three of its games. Last 
year, Winters, who hails from Yakima, 
Washington, started strong but cooled 
off during the last few weeks of the 
campaign. However, he’s determined to 
keep up the pace and help his club get 
out of the losing groove. 


* * 


The flu didn’t stop the Colorado 
State Rams and Bradley Braves from 
playing football on one of the sched- 
uled Saturdays. Although not sched- 
uled to meet each other the two 
schools hurriedly got together when 
their regularly-scheduled opponents 
were forced to cancel because of the 
flu. With two days notice the teams 
made necessary preparations and the 
“flu bowl” game was played in Peoria, 
Ill. 

When Skip Stahle’s Idaho Vandals 
whipped Utah a few weeks ago it 
marked the seventh straight Utah loss 


to a non-conference foe. Since 1955 the 
Utes have had trouble whipping the 
outside opposition. They lost one in 
1955, four in 1956 and already two in 
1957. 


Idaho State’s scrappy Bengals hand- 
ed the Montana State Bobcats their 
first gridiron defeat in 17 games when 
they toppled them 26-13. The Cats, 
RMC champs last year but playing an 
independent schedule this year since 
withdrawing from the league, made a 
gallant comeback but Coach Babe Cac- 
cia’s tenacious Bengals tossed a daz- 
zling aerial attack that kept them out 
of striking distance. The Bengals 
should be shoo-ins for this year’s RMC 


crown. 
* % * 


Haut Kopp and his BYU Cougars are 
setting some kind of a record. For 15 
consecutive games the Cougars have 
lost the opening toss. One of these 
times they’ll win and won’t have a 


choice. 
* * * 


From the worst to the best. That’s 
what scribes are saying about the BYU 
brand new press box. Some of the 
writers and radio men have even of- 
fered to pay to get in the new facility. 
Congrats, BYU, and to you, Dave 
Schulthess, for the splendid job you’re 
doing in handling affairs for the press 


and radio. 
% ok * 


If Montana’s Stan Renning doesn’t 
gain all-conference honors it will be 
because he missed the remaining games 
of the season. In the first four games 
played by the Grizzlies Renning was 
voted the outstanding linemen on the 
field. 


* oo % 


In the Montana-Wyoming game one 
of the standout players on the field did 
not have his name and number in the 
program. It all happened because of a 
printing error but the fans knew John 
Dixon was in the game. In fact he 
played so well he’s been a regular 
since. 


tk 


DENVER UNIVERSITY’s basketball Pio- 
neers will appear in two major hoop 
tournaments — the Idaho State Invita- 
tional at Pocatello Dec. 6 and 7, and 
the All-College meet at Oklahoma City 
Dec. 26-27 and 28. The Pioneers have 
an ambitious pre-season schedule lined 
up hoping to prepare themselves for a 
rugged Skyline season. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


THE WEST COAST’S SPLIT-T SOUP 

. . Oklahoma’s Bud Wilkinson may 
have another national championship 
with the Split-T, but on the Pacific 
Coast the T-variation has had no suc- 
cess. After five weeks of grid cam- 
paigning, the record books show Split- 
T teams on the coast with a record of 
two wins, a tie... and 14 defeats. For 
the record book, here is how the coach- 
es have done: Coach Jim Owens 
(Washington), tied Colorado and lost 
to Minnesota, Ohio State, UCLA; Coach 
Pete Elliott (California), defeated USC, 
lost to SMU, Washington State, Michi- 
gan State, Navy; Coach Don Clark 
(Southern California), lost to Oregon 
State, Michigan, Pittsburgh, California; 
Coach Bob Titchenal (San Jose), beat 
Denver, then lost to Stanford, Arizona 
State, and Oregon. 

The reason? A pro scout claims, “it 
takes time to install the Split-T for- 
mation. They have to be taught the 
game right from their freshman year.” 


co cS * 





BOUND EDITIONS 
COACH & ATHLETE 


An ideal way to preserve for ready ref- 
erence the technical articles, summaries and 
records of the past year. Beautifully bound. 
A nice addition to any library. 


$5.00 each, Postpaid 


The following volumes still avail- 
able: Vols. 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18 and 19. 


Order from: 
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NEW PICTURE OF UCLA’S SAN- 
DERS ... A long-time critic of Red 
Sanders, the highly respected and suc- 
cessful UCLA football coach, did an 
about-face and painted a new picture 
of the Bruin mentor. Part of the brush- 
work: “He doesn’t win because he is 
brilliant in a football sense. But he is a 
brilliant recruiter, and has so simpli- 
fied each game’s plan that kids of a 
college age are able to execute it.” 


“Red Sanders is the only coach in 
the business who uses the punt as an 
offensive weapon.” 

“With only a few plays in their rep- 
ertoire, and with the one basic philoso- 
phy of continuing to punt until your 
opponent makes a mistake, the Bruin 
teams have little on their minds when 
they go into a game. All they have to 
remember is: Be rough, be mean... 
and punt.” 

og % * 

FROM THE FARM ... At the beautiful 
Palo Alto campus, more colorfully re- 
ferred to as “The Farm,” Stanford 
University is situated. With a past 
history of being a bridesmaid many 
times without taking the step to the 
altar of Roses, the Indians were quoted 
as saying, “We’ll have a one game 
schedule in 1957... UCLA.” And this 
with good reason, in the last three 
years, UCLA’s Bruins have posted vic- 
tories of 72-0, 21-13, and 14-13. 

Indian coach Chuck Taylor, in prep- 
aration for the meeting between the 
two clubs, had signs hung in the dress- 
ing room posted with the scores of 
the past losses, put his squad through 
their longest practice periods of the 
year ... and even went so far as to 
put UCLA numbers on the Stanford 
reserves that scrimmaged the varsity. 

oo * * 


ANOTHER TROJAN ARNETT... One 
of USC’s all-time greats and recent 
graduate (1957), Jon Arnett is having 
brother Bob carry on the tradition of 
the name at the Trojan campus. In one 
afternoon, the 25-year old brother 
made the jump from fourth string to 
second and is tabbed for a lot of action 
behind SC’s starting right halfback, 
Tony Ortega. 

Bob didn’t even go out for football 
while in high school as he was too 
small, but with service experience be- 
hind him and 184 pounds, the Trojan 
staff hopes to have another find. Not as 
fast or with the elusiveness, Bob still 
had a 7.3 running average in nine ear- 
ries for two ball games. 


THE SMALLER THEY COME ... Lit- 
tle Jay Roelen (rhymes with golden} 
is the quarterback at Pepperdine Col- 
lege in Los Angeles. This face alone is 
not too important ... but what is im- 
portant and has been stealing the 
thunder from the larger grid powers in 
the area is this: the 5’6”, 145 pound 
back has torridly been re-writing the 
record books for the Peps. In five 
games he has gained 923 yards and is 
just a little more than 300 yards shy 
of the one-year school record and ra- 
pidly approaching the record for all- 
time yardage .. . all this with four 
games to play. 

Roelen, senior, has already set rec- 
ords for most yards gained in a single 
game by passing (303), most touch- 
down passes thrown in a single game 
(four), and tied for most touchdown 
passes thrown in one season (10). 

With a big movement under foot to 
name him a Little All-American, the 
Peps are also hoping that the little guy 
will have a chance to add to his record 
with a post-season bow] game. 

& * * 
THE, ASIAN FLU ... What his Orien- 
tal bug did to West Coast schedules is 
tremendous. Starting with the Florida- 
UCLA game, other colleges, junior col- 
leges, and high schools saw their sched- 
ules torn apart by the influenza out- 
break. One southern California junior 
college went into the first few days of 
November with exactly two games un- 
der its belt, one of them in September! 

Some conferences and leagues are 
tagging automatic forfeitures on teams 
that contact the flu . . . most, however, 
are trying to work those games into 
the schedule and play them. There ap- 
pears to be a heavy activity for Tues- 
day night games in the region for No- 
vember. 
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SHOPPING NGTES--- For Coaches, Trainers, Officials and Fans 





JAYFRO BALL CARRIER 


The Jayfro Athletic Supply Co. has 
introduced the new JAYFRO ALL- 
PURPOSE NYLON BALLS CARRIER, 
manufactured from extra heavy 100% 
braided nylon cord. The ball carrier 
which is washable and weather resist- 
ant holds as many as 8 basketballs at 
one time and can be used for soccer- 
balls, volleyballs, playground balls, 
speedballs and footballs. The Jayfro 
Ball Carrier can be used for transfer- 
ring balls from gym to field with easy 
handling. A minimum amount of time 
and space is used for storage of this 
type of equipment with this new type 
of carrier which lends itself to quick 
and efficient tabulation of balls. The 
ball carrier comes in two different 
models: #BC-1 for all-purpose and 
#BC-2 specifically for footballs, fea- 
turing a tighter mesh to prevent slip- 
page. 





The company has also introduced 
their Model-JNY-4 official BASKET- 
BALL NET made of the same 100% 
extra heavy nylon cord, formed and 
knotted entirely by hand to official 
specifications. The manufacturer claims 
that many months of experimenting 
and testing proved conclusively that 
their Nylon nets were more service- 
able in comparison with the conven- 
tional cloth nets. 
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RAWLINGS 


EXPANSION 





New Los Angeles Office 


CONTINUING THE PROGRAM of improve- 
ment and expansion, Rawlings Sporting 
Goods Company will open new Branch 
Office and Warehouse facilities in Los 
Angeles on October 21. The West Coast 
quarters will be moving from 1135 
Flower to 3025 South Figueroa under 
the guidance of Branch Manager Hobbs 
Adams and C. C. “Pip” Hood, Vice- 
President in Charge of Western Opera- 
tions. 

The 10,000 square foot building ex- 
emplifies the latest in architectural and 
engineering ingenuity. Twenty-six hun- 
dred square feet of this footage will 
serve as office and display space. There 
will be a general office, two private 
offices, a large reception area and an 
indirectly lighted display room. 

The ceilings will be acoustically 
sound-proofed and of a truss type con- 
struction. Air-conditioning and tiled 
flooring will provide visitors and em- 


ployees with a comfortable environ- 
ment. 


An interesting feature of this modern 
one-story brick building is its construc- 
tion in regard to earthquakes. The slit 
openings which appear in the front 
wall of the structure serve both an es- 
thetic and functional purpose. They 
permit enough “give” in the front wall 
of the structure so that in the event of 
an earthquake, a not too unusual occur- 
rence on the West Coast, only this front 
wall will give away and the rest of the 
building will remain intact. 


To facilitate servicing of accounts the 
new building has parking area in front 
for quick pickups, spaces for 25 cars 
in the rear and large shipping and re- 
ceiving areas in the warehouse section. 
The warehouse features efficient storage 
design and the most modern fixtures, 
enabling warehouse personnel to give 
customers quick dependable service. 





THE NissEN Toy Company, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Nissen Tram- 
poline Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
announces a new product, the Nissen 
Adjustable Jump Rope. 

The new Nissen Adjustable Jump 
Rope featured in the accompanying 
photo will be sold by toy, department 
and sporting goods stores across the 
country. The jump rope features the 
Nissen non-breakable color fast poly- 
ethylene plastic handles that permit in- 
dividual adjustments at either end of 
the rope and swivel action. The rope 
featured in white nylon covered in 9’ 
length, attractively packaged in a red 
imprinted box with clear plastic cover. 

The nylon covered rope is also avail- 
able in 16’ length with the adjustable 
handles. The great advantage and rea- 





son for its development is that the rope 
can be adjusted to individual lengths 
at either handle without cutting or 
damaging the nylon. The adjustable 
jump rope will also be available in #10 
and #12 sash cord, shown at the top of 
the photo, in both 9’ and 16’ lengths 
with the same handle described above. 
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KENNY BALDWIN JOINS THE GILL CO. 


Tue Harry Git Company of Urbana, 
Illinois announces that Kenny Baldwin 
has been added to that organization to 
head up the Sales and Advertising De- 
partments. Kenny brings to The Gill 
Company 27 years of experience in the 
sporting goods industry excluding three 
years of military service. His first eight 
years were spent with a large indepen- 
dent distributor of sporting goods and 
sixteen years with Rawlings Sporting 
Goods Company, where he was in 
charge of the School and College De- 
partment and served as Assistant Sales 
Manager for the past four years. 

Baldwin was an all-round athlete in 
high school, participating in football, 
basketball, track and golf and played 
football at the University of Illinois. 
During World War 2 he saw action in 
Europe as an Army Engineer Officer. 

In making the announcement Burt 
Marett, General Manager of The Gill 
Company, said “We feel most fortunate 
to secure the services of Kenny Bald- 
win, who has such a wide experience 
in the sporting goods and athletic 
equipment field. Besides his thorough 
knowledge of sporting goods, he has a 





KENNY BALDWIN 


host of friends, particularly in the Mid- 
West where he has lived, played and 
worked during a good portion of his 
busy life.” 





LEWIS SOUTHERN SALES MANAGER 
FOR BELOIT HOSIERY COMPANY 





BOB LEWIS 


Mr. Robert L. (Bob) Lewis has been 
appointed Southern Sales Manager for 
Beloit Hosiery Company with responsi- 
bility of directing all sales of the Be- 
loit label in an area south of a line 
running from New Mexico to Virginia. 
This announcement was made recently 
by K. M. Whitney, Vice President. 

A native of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
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Mr. Lewis is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. His background 
includes five years experience in both 
Production and Sales Departments of 
this company. Prior to his advance- 
ment, he served as Assistant to Mr. 
Whitney. 

Mr. Lewis will direct Southern Sales 
from the company in McMinnville, 
Tennessee. He will be assisted by rep- 
resentatives, Mr. Jack Harris of At- 
lanta, Georgia, Mr. R. H. (Bud) Widick 
of Atchison, Kansas, and Martin & 
Martin Sporting Goods of Chicago, II- 
linois. 





For Christmas Gifts 
Give COACH & ATHLETE 


1 Subscription $3.00 
2 Subscriptions 5.00 
3 Subscriptions 6.00 
Each additional 1,00 
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for Coaches, Trainers, 
Officials and Fans— 


THE GAME’S THE SAME 
by Brigadier Sir John Smyth, 
Bt. V.C;, M.C., MEP. 


Lawn Tennis in the world of sport is 
discussed most interestingly by a 
player and close student of Tennis. Em- 
phasis is given to the mastery of the 
basic principles of success which apply 
in all sports. 

His book differs from most instruc- 
tional books in that direct instruction 
is given only incidentally in the course 
of the author’s discussion of the styles, 
strokes and court behaviour of leading 
players of the game from the ’twenties 
to the present day, and the analogies he 
draws with the qualities of stars of 
other sports who have reached the top 
by the application of the same prin- 
ciples. 

Published by Philosophical Library 
Inc. 

New York 
Price $4.75 


Sport and Dance Films. By Effietee 
Martin Payne. Pp. 125. New York City: 
Educational Film Library Assn. $1.25. 
(A descriptive catalog of selected 16- 
mm. films on sports, dance, and recrea- 
tion — with accent on those which can 
be used in girls’ physical ed — with ap- 
praisals, purchase, and rental sources.) 


Health for Modern Living. By H. F. 
Kilander. Pp. 493. Illustrated. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.; Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
(Comprehensive text stressing satis- 
factory emotional and social adjust- 
ment, maintaining and improving own 
health and cooperating in solving com- 
munity health problems, and training 
for responsibilities of family life and 
citizenship. 


Mechanics of the Pole Vault (3rd 
edition). By Dr. Richard V. Ganslen. 
Pp. 93. Illustrated — photos and draw- 
ings. $1.25. (Greatest treatise on vault- 
ing ever to see print. Contains 6,000 
words of new material and comments 
by world ranking vaulters plus many 
photo action sequences. Great for 
coaches and athletes. Order from Dick 
Ganslen, Professor of Physiology, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark.) 





Olympic Games 1956. Edited by Cecil 
Bear. Pp. 112. Illustrated. $2.75. (Com- 
plete summaries of every event includ- 
ing heats. Order from Sport-Shelf, 10 
Overlook Terrace, New York 33, N. Y.) 
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for Coaches, Trainers, 
Officials & Fans — 


te 


FIELD HOCKEY 

for Player, Coaches, and Umpires 

by Josephine T. Lees and 
Betty Shellenberger 

This book—the only available one 
on this national sport —is an authori- 
tative analysis of all strokes and tech- 
niques essential for playing field hock- 
ey. Diagrams and photographs aid the 
text in describing how to execute every 
stroke — scoop, reverse, dribble, push, 
flick, left and right drives, left- and 
right-hand lunges, right cut, and job. 
The authors then explain which of these 
strokes should be used for stopping the 
ball, passing, clearing, tackling, and 
shooting for goal. 

Forward-line tactics in passing, shoot- 
ing, and dodging, backfield strategy in 
marking, blocking up, and covering; 
methods of executing the bully, free 
hit, roll-in, and corners; and goal-tend- 
ing maneuvers in the striking circle — 
all are explained in detail. There are 
numerous diagrams showing how the 
player should function in relation to 
teammates and opponents when attack- 
ing or defending. 

The Ronald Press Company 
New York 10, N.Y. 
Price $2.95 
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So You Want to Be a Sprinter, by 
Lloyd C. “Bud” Winter. Published by 
Fearon Publishers, 2450 Fillmore St., 
San Francisco 15, Calif. Forty-eight 
pages. Price $1.65. Publication date 
Nov. 29. Received for review Dec. 3. 

“Bud” Winter is track coach at San 
Jose State College and is currently 
president of the National Collegiate 
Track Coaches Association. His book 
was written for the potential sprinter 
and it is of such a nature that we urge 
every track coach in the country to buy 
enough copies so that each potential 
sprinter on his squad will have one. 
The book will save a great deal of 
coaching time and will get the various 
points across as clearly as actual field 
demonstrations will do. 

Short, concise coaching facts accom- 
pany each humorously done drawing. 
Eleven pages of “do’s” and “don’t’s,” 
a page of training, a page on types of 
workouts, and six pages on the train- 
ing schedule for the whole season com- 
plete this highly valuable addition to 
track and field literature. We might add 
that there is a reduced price of $1.25 
when the book is to be used as a text- 
book. 
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(Continued from page 36) 
plan was discussed only briefly, that 
no action was taken on it and some 
members felt it should be considered 
in session with the athletic directors at 
the regular December meeting. 

* * Eo 


Al Oerter, picked by CoacH AND 
ATHLETE as its outstanding spring ath- 
lete, was nominated for the James E. 
Sullivan award. The champion discus 
hurler from Kansas University, a gold 
medal winner in the 1956 Olympics, 
was one of 14 nominees for the award, 
which will be presented at the Na- 
tional A.A.U. convention in Washington 
Nov. 28-Dec. 1. 

As A RESULT of the violence which 
erupted before the Oklahoma-Texas 
football game in Dallas, President 
George L. Cross of Oklahoma said that 
“something will be done” to prevent 
the recurrence of such happenings. 
Cross condemned the occurrence and 
expressed extreme regret it happened. 
Several persons were stabbed, property 
was destroyed and bottles dropped 
from hotel rooms. There were some 
minor injuries. Cross, who was in Dal- 
las to see his Sooners play, saw a good 
deal of what had transpired and was 
shocked and amazed at what took 
place. Dr. Logan Wilson, Texas Uni- 
versity president, called for drastic 
steps. The game was played in the Cot- 
ton Bowl and, as might be expected, a 
number of writers called for the re- 
turn of the game to the home campuses. 





Coach Bud Wilkinson was mumbling to him- 
self as his Sooners entered the fourth period 
of their Big Eight contest with Colorado on 
the short end of a 13-7 score in Norman, 
Okla., Oct. 26. There were 60,145 fans in the 
stands and a good many of them were trying 
to figure out where Oklahoma’s long-run 
records would stop if the Buffaloes would 
win. 

Entering that crucial contest, which Wilkin- 
son truly feared, the Sooners had won 44 
straight, a continuation of their all-time na- 
tional collegiate mark. Their seven points 
marked the 117th straight game in which they 
had scored, another new mark in American 
collegiate football. And prior to the game 
Oklahoma had won 62 consecutive conference 
games without defeat. 

The Sooners had taken a 7-0 lead near the 
end of the first period on a Colorado error, 
following a 67-yard quick kick by Clenton 
Thomas, and Bobby Boyd scored from the 9 
with David Baker kicking the extra point. The 
Buffs’ Bob Stransky, leading the nation in 
rushing, picked off a Thomas pass and ran 40 
yards for a touchdown. Ellwin Indorf’s con- 
version attempt was blocked. The Buffs took 
their 13-7 lead at the start of the fourth when 
Stransky sparked a 45-yard march, climaxed 
by an 8-yard pass-run play from Stransky 
to Boyd Dowler. Then with 442 minutes gone 
in the final period Thomas’ eight-yard dash 
around left end and Carl Dodd’s conversion 
gave Oklahoma the decision. 

Wilkinson could be seen heaving a deep sigh 
at the final gun. The victory raised Bud's 
overall record at the school, since he became 
the Crimson and Cream’s head mentor in 1947, 
to 99-8-2. Whew! 
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ALL STARS 


ALL STAR OXFORD 


REGULAR ALL STAR 


BOTH ALL STARS feature 


@ COOL, COOL FREE-BREATHING 
loose lined army duck uppers 


LIGHTWEIGHT for speed 
FOOTFORM LAST 


ARCH CUSHION combined with 
shock absorbing sponge insole 


RUGGED PROTECTIVE TOE GUARD 
DOUBLE SOLE BINDING 
NON-MARKING MOLDED OUTSOLE 


coe «8 8=°©°©|©6L CONVERSE 
America's No.7 Basketball Shoes ‘Chuncke Deusen 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY ALL STAR 


MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
BASKETBALL SHOES 











